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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories taken 
from Scottish History. Second Series. 3 vols. 
18mo. Edinburgh, Cadell and Co. ; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall ; Dublin, Cumming. 

We are not sure whether the First Series of 

these Tales pleased most the young or the 

old ;. we have heard very venerable graybeards 
speak enthusiastically of the amusement and 
information they derived from it; while with 
all the juvenile branches of society with which 
we are acquainted, one volume hus ever been 
reckoned equal to at least one whole holyday. 

So esteemed and prized, we have taken up the 

Second Series with delight, for we know it will 

yield much delight to a great proportion of the 

population of these realms. Any farther i 

troduction would be impertinent. 

With the same kind and amiable feeling as 
before, this work is ‘‘ humbly inscribed’? by 
Sir Walter Scott “‘ to Hugh Littlejohn, Esq.,” 
his grandson, the eldest born of Mr. Lockhart. 
Ig commences with the accession of James I. 
to the throne of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and brings down the leading events of 
Scottish history to the period of the Union. 
The first chapter is an‘Essay on the Progress 
of Civilisation, admirably adapted to the com- 
prehension of youth. It*is then shewn how 
favourable all circumstances were to the peace- 
ful ion of James. 

° faults of Elizabeth (observes the 
author);.though arising chiefly from age and 
ill-temper, were noticed and resented by her 
subjects, who began openly to shew them- 
selves weary of a female reign, forgetting 
how glorious it had been, and to desire to 
have a king to rule over them. With this 
g, all eyes, even those of Eliza- 
confidential statesman and coun- 
» Robert Cecil, afterwards Earl of Salis. 
bury, were turned to the King of Scotland as 
next heir to the crown. He was a Protestant 
-Prinee, ,which assured him the favour of the 
.¢hurch of England, and of the numerous and 

adherents to the Protestant religion. 

As such, Cecil entered into a secret corre- 

spondence with him, in which he pointed out 

the line of conduct proper on James’s part, to 
secure his interest in England. On the other 
hand, the English Catholics, on whom Queen 


"8 
Maccession of King James, since from that 
Prince, whose mother had been a strict Ca- 
tholic, they might hope for some favour, or, 
at the least, some release from the various hard- 
ships which the laws of England imposed on 
them. The Earl of Northumberland conducted 
a with James on the part of 
the Catholics, in which he held high language, 
and offered to assert the Scottish king’s right 
of succession by force of arms. These intrigues 
were kept by James as secret as was in his 

er. If Elizabeth had discovered either the 
the other, neither the services of Cecil, 
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of Northumberland, could have saved them 
from experiencing the extremity of her indig- 
nation. Cecil, in particular, was at. one time 
on the point of ruin. A post from Scotland 
delivered into his hands a private packet from 
the Scottish king, when the secretary was in 
attendance on Elizabeth. ‘ Open your des-| 
patches,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ and let us hear the/| 
news from Scotland.” A man of less presence 
of mind would have been ruined; for if the 
queen had seep, the least hesitation in her 
minister’s manner, her suspicions would have 
been instantly awakened, and detection must 
have followed. But Cecil recollected the queen’s 
sensitive aversion to any disagreeable smell, 
which was strengthened by the belief of the 
time, that infectious diseases and subtle poi- 
sons could be communicated by means of scent 
alone. The artful secretary availed himself of 
this, and while he seemed to be cutting the 
strings which held the packet, he observed it 
had a singular and unpleasant odour, on which 
Elizabeth desired it might be taken from her 
presence, and opened elsewhere with due pre- 
caution. Thus Cecil got an agi | to 
withdraw from the packet whatever could have 
betrayed his correspondence with King James.” 

Of the reception of the monarch in England 
many curious anecdotes are told, of which the 
annexed are examples : 

“¢ ‘The wealthy placed their gold at his dis- 
posal—the powerful opened their halls for the 
most magnificent entertainments—the clergy 
hailed him.as the head of the church—and the 
poor, who had nothing to offer but their lives, 
seemed ready to, devote them to his service. 
Some of the Scottish retinue who were ac- 
quainted with James’s character, saw and 
feared the unfavourable effect which such a 
change of circumstances was likely to work on 
him. ‘ A plague of these people!’ said one of 
his oldest domestics ; ‘ they will spoil a good 
king.’ Another Scot made an equally shrewd 
answer to an Englishman, who desired to know 
from him the king’s real character. ‘ Did you 
ever see a jackanapes?’ said the Scotsman, 
meaning a tame monkey; ‘ if you have, you 
must be aware that if you hold the creature in 

our hands you can make him bite me, and if 
i hold him in my hands, I can make him bite 
you.’ Both these sayings were shewn to be 
true in course of time. King James, brought 
from poverty to wealth, became thoughtless 
igal, indolent, and addicted to idle 
pleasures. From hearing the smooth flatteries 
of the clergy of England, who recognised him 
as head of the church, instead of the rude 
attacks of the Presbyterian ministers of Scot- 
land, who had hardly admitted his claim to be 
one of its inferior members, he entertained new 
and more lofty pretensions to divine right. 
Finally, brought from a country where his per- 
sonal liberty and the freedom of his govern- 
ment were frequently placed under restraint, 
and his life sometimes in danger, he was over- 
joyed to find himself in a condition where his 








own will was not only unfettered, as far as he 
i was but. appéared to. be the 
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model to which all loyal subjects were desirous 
to accommodate theirs; and he seemed readily 
enough disposed to stretch to its utmost limits 
the power thus presented tohim. Thus, from 
being a just and equitable monarch, he was in- 
spired with a love of arbitrary power; and 
from => as had been his custom, to 
state business, he now minded little save hunt, 
ing and festivals. bd be ® 

“Tf the English nation were delighted to 
receive King James as their sovereign, the 
Scottish people were no less enchanted by the 
prospect of monarch’s ascent to this weal- 
thy and pre-eminent situation. They con- 
sidered the promotion of their countryman and 
prince as an omen of good fortune to their na- 
tion; each individual Scotsman expected to 
secure some part of the good things with 
which England was supposed to abound, and 
multitudes hurried to court, to put them- 
selves in the way of sharing them. James 
was shocked at the greediness and impor- 
tunity of his hungry countrymen, and scan- 
dalised besides at the poor and miserable ap- 
pearance which many of them made among 
the rich Englishmen, and which brought dis- 
credit upon the country to which he himself as 
well as they belonged. He sent instructions 
to the Scottish privy council to prevent such 
intruders from leaving their country, com- 
plaining of their manners and appearance, as 
calculated to bring disgrace upon all the natives 
of Scotland. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued at Edinburgh, setting forth that great 
numbers of men and women of base sort and 
condition, and without any certain trade, call- 
ing, or dependence, repaired from Scotland to 
court, which was almost filled with them, to 
the great annoyance of his majesty, and to the 
heavy disgrace of the Scottish nation; for 
these suitors being, in the judgment of all who 
saw them, but idle rascals, and poor miserable 
bodies, their importunity and numbers raised 
an opinion that there were no persons of good 
rank, comeliness, or credit in the. country, 
which sent forth such a flight of locusts. Fur. 
ther, it was complained that these unseemly 
supplicants usually alleged that the cause of 
their repairing to court, was to desire payment 
of old debts due by the king, ‘ which of all 
kinds of importunity,’ says the proclamation, 
with great simplicity, ‘ is the most unpleasing 
to his majesty.’ Therefore, general proclama~ 
tion was directed to be made at all the market 
crosses in Scotland, that no Scottish person 
should be permitted to travel to England with- 
out leave of the privy council; and that 
vessels transporting individuals who had not 
obtained due Jigense, should be liable to con- 
fiscation.” 

The deseription of these doings is followed 
by a number of striking stories of duels, acts 
of violence, &c. &c. which ensued upon the 
more intimate mixture of the two nations ; 
and then the author clearly relates the events 
connected with the attempt to force episcopacy 

Scotland pts which led to those 
that lost Charles I, his throne and life. 
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Having disposed of this graver historical mat- 
ter, our admired writer is quite at home in 
painting the state of the Borders, of the High- 
lands, and of the Isles, at this period, before the 
more regular and firm administration of the 
laws checked their disorderly, fierce, and san- 
guinary habits. We must select a few of the 
most teristic incidents. 

“ There had been long and deadly feud, on 
the West Borders, betwixt the two great fa- 
milies of Maxwell and Johnstone. The former 
house was the most wealthy and powerful 
family in Dumfries-shire and its vicinity, and 
had t influence among the families inhabit- 
ing the more level part of that country. Their 
chieftain had the title of Lord Maxwell, and 
claimed that of Earl of Morton. The John- 
stones, on the other hand, were neither equal 
to the Maxwells in numbers nor in power ; but 
they were a race of uncommon hardihood, 
much attached to each other and their chief- 
tain, and residing in the strong and moun- 
tainous district of Annandale, used to sally 
from thence as from a fortress, and return 
to its fastnesses after having accomplished 
their inroads. They were, therefore, able 
to maintain their ground against the Max- 
wells, though more numerous than themselves. 
So well was this known to be the case, that 
when, in 1585, the Lord Maxwell was declared 
to be a rebel, a commission was given to the 
Laird of Johnstone to pursue and apprehend 
him. In this, however, Johnstone was unsuc- 
cessful. Two bands of hired soldiers whom the 
government had sent to his assistance, were 
destroyed by the Maxwells; and Lochwood, 
the chief house of the laird, was taken and 
wantonly burnt, in order, as the Maxwells ex- 

ressed it, that Lady Johnstone might have 
fight to put on her hood. Johnstone himself 
was subsequently defeated and made prisoner. 
Being a man of a proud and haughty temper, 
he is said to have died of grief at the disgrace 
which he incurred ; and thus there commenced 
a long series of mutual injuries between the 
hostile clans. Shortly after this catastrophe, 
Maxwell, being restored to the king’s favour, 
was once more placed in the situation of war- 
den of the West Borders, and an alliance was 
made betwixt him and Sir James Johnstone, 
in which they and their two clans agreed to 
stand by each other against all the world. This 
agreement being entered into, the clan of 
Johnstone concluded they had little to appre- 
hend from the justice of the new lord warden, 
so long as they did not plunder any of the 
name of Maxwell. They accordingly descended 
into the valley of the Nith, and committed great 
spoil on the lands belonging to Douglas of Drum- 
lanrig, Creichton Lord Sanquhar, Grierson of 
Lagg, and Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, all of them 
independent barons of high birth and great 
power. The injured parties pursued the depre- 
dators with forces hastily assembled, but were 
defeated with slaughter in their attempt to 
recover the prey. The barons next carried 
their complaints to Maxwell the warden, who 
alleged his late alliance with Johnstone as 
@ reason why he could not yield them the 
redress which his office entitled them to ex- 
pect at his hands. But when, to make up 
for such risk as he might incur by renewing 
his enmity with the J tones, the barons of 
Nithsdale offered to bind themselves by a bond 
of manrent, as it was called, to become the 
favourers and followers of Lord Maxwell in all 
his quarrels, excepting against the king; the 
temptation became too strong to he overcome, 
and he resolved to sacrifice his newly-formed 





tending his authority over so powerful a con- 
federacy. The secret of this association did 
not long remain concealed from Johnstone, 
who saw that his own destruction and the 
ruin of his clan were the objects aimed at, and 
hastened to apply to his neighbours in the east 
and south for assistance. Buccleuch, the re- 
lative of Johnstone, and by far his most power- 
ful ally, was then in foreign parts. But the 
Laird of Elibank, mentioned in the last story, 
bore the banner of Buccleuch in person, and 
assembled a great number of the clan of Scott, 
whom our historians term the greatest robbers 
and fiercest fighters among the Border clans. 
The Elliots of Liddesdale also assisted John- 
stone; and his neighbours on the southern 
parts, the Grahams of the Debateable Land, 
from hopes of plunder and ancient enmity to 
the Maxwells, sent also a considerable number 
of spears. Thus prepared for war, Johnstone 
took the field with activity; while Maxwell, 
assembling hastily his own forces, and those of 
his new followers, the Nithsdale barons, in- 
vaded Annandale with the royal banner dis- 
played, and a force of upwards of two thousand 
men. Johnstone, unequal in numbers, stood 
on the defensive, and kept possession of the 
woods and strong ground, waiting an oppor- 
tunity of fighting to advantage; while Max- 
well, in contempt of him, formed the siege of 
the castle or tower of Lockerby, the fortress of 
a Johnstone, who was then in arms with his 
chief. His wife, a woman of a masculine dis- 
position, the sister or daughter of the laird 
who had died in Maxweli’s prison, defended 
his place of residence. While Maxwell en- 
deavoured to storm the castle, and while it 
was bravely defended by its female captain, 
the chief received information that the Laird 
of Johnstone was advancing to its relief. He 
drew off from the siege, and caused it to be 
published through his little army that he would 
give a ‘ ten pound land,’ that is, land rated in 
the cess-books at that yearly amount, ‘ to any 
one who would bring him the head or hand 
of the Laird of Johnstone.’ When this was 
reported to Johnstone, he said he had no ten- 
pound lands to offer, but that he would bestow 
a five-merk land upon the man who should 
bring him the head or hand of Lord Maxwell. 
The conflict took place close by the river Dryffe, 
near Lochmaben, and is called the Battle of 
Dryffe Sands. It was managed by Johnstone 
with considerable military skill. He shewed 
at first only a handful of horsemen, who made 
a hasty attack upon Maxwell’s army, and then 
retired in a manner which induced the enemy 
to consider them as defeated, and led them to 
pursue in disorder with loud acclamations of 
victory. The Maxwells and their confederates 
were thus exposed to a sudden and desperate 
charge from the main body of the Johnstones 
and their allies, who fell upon them while 
their ranks were broken, and compelled them 
to take to flight. The Maxwells suffered 
grievously in the retreat —many were over- 
taken in the streets of Lockerby, and cut 
down or slashed in the face by the pursuers ; 
a kind. of blow, which to this day is called in 
that country a ‘ Lockerby lick.’ Maxwell 
himself, an elderly man and heavily armed, 
was borne down from his horse in the be- 
ginning of the conflict, and as he named his 
name and offered to surrender, his right hand, 
which he stretched out for mercy, was cut from 
his body. Thus far history; but family tra- 
dition adds the following circumstance: the 
Lady of Lockerby, who was besieged in’ her 
tower, as already mentioned, had witnessed 
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of Johnstone, and as soon as the enemy with. 
drew from the blockade of the fortress, had 
sent to the assistance of her chief the few ser. 
vants who had assisted in the defence. After 
this she heard the tumult of battle; but as 
she could not from the tower see the place 
where it was fought, she remained in an agony 
of suspense, until, as the noise seemed to pass 
away in a westerly direction, she could endure 
the uncertainty no longer, but sallied out from 
the tower, with only one female attendant, to 
see how the day had gone. As a measure of 
precaution, she locked the strong oaken door 
and the iron-grate with which a border fortress 
was commonly secured, and, knitting the large 
keys on a thong, took them with her hanging 
on her arm. When the Lady of Lockerby 
entered on the field of battle, she found the 
relics of a bloody fight; the little valley was 
covered with slain men and horses, and broken 
armour, besides many wounded, who were in. 
capable of further effort for saving themselves, 
Amongst others, she saw lying beneath a thorn 
tree a tall, gray-haired, noble-looking man, 
arrayed in bright armour, but bare-headed, 
and bleeding to death from the loss of his 
right hand, He asked her for mercy and help 
with a faltering voice ; but the idea of deadly 
feud, in that time and country, closed all access 
to compassion even in the female bosom. She 
saw before her only the enemy of her clan, and 
the cause of her father’s captivity and death; 
and raising the ponderous keys which she bore 
along with her, the Lady of Lockerby is com. 
monly reported to have dashed out the brains 
of the vanquished Lord Maxwell. The battle 
of Dryffe Sands was remarkable as the last great 
clan battle fought on the Borders, and it led to 
the renewal of the strife betwixt the Maxwells 
and Johnstones, with every circumstance of 
ferocity which could add horror to civil war. 
The last distinguished act of the tragedy took 
place thus: — The son of the slain Lord Max- 
well invited Sir James Johnstone to a friendly 
conference, to which each chieftain engaged to 
bring one friend only. They met at a place 
called Auchmanhill, on the 6th August, 1608, 
when the attendant of Lord Maxwell, after 
falling into bitter and reproachful language 
with Johnstone of Gunmanlie, who was in 
attendance on his chief, at length fired his 
pistol. Sir James Johnstone turning round to 
see what had happened, Lord Maxwell treach- 
erously shot him through the back with a pistol 
charged with a brace of bullets. While the 
gallant old knight lay dying on the ground, 
Maxwell rode round him with the view of com- 
pleting his crime, but Johnstone defended him- 
self with his sword till strength and life failed 
him. This final catastrophe of such a succes- 
sion of bloody acts of revenge took place several 
years after the union of the crowns; and the 
consequences, so different from those which 
ensued upon former occasions, shew how effec- 
tually the king’s authority, and the power of 
enforcing the course of equal justice, had in- 
creased in consequence of that desirable event. 
You may observe, from the incidents men- 
tioned, that in 1585, when Lord Maxwell as- 
saulted and made prisoner the Laird of John- 
stone, then the king’s warden, and acting m 
his name, and committed him to the captivity 
in which he died, James was totally unequal to 
the task of vindicating his royal authority, and 
saw himself compelled to receive Maxwell into 
favour and trust, as if he had done nothing 
contrary to the laws. Nor was the royal 


authority more effeetual in 1598, when Mas- 
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feated and slain, in so melancholy and cruel a 
manner at Dryffe Sands. On the contrary, 
Sir James Johnstone was not only pardoned, 
but restored to favour and trust by the king. 
‘But there was a conspicuous difference in 
the consequences of the murder which took 
place at Auchmanhill, in 1608. Lord Max- 
well, finding no refuge in the Border coun- 
try, was obliged to escape to France, where 
he resided for two or three years; but 
afterwards venturing to return to Scotland, he 
was apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, 
and brought to trial at Edinburgh. James, 
desirous on this occasion to strike terror, by 
asalutary warning, into the factious nobility 
and disorderly Borderers, caused the criminal 
to be publicly beheaded on 21st May, 1613. 
Many instances might be added to shew that 
the course of justice on the Border began, after 
the accession of James to the English throne, 
to flow with a less interrupted stream, even 
where men of rank and power were concerned. 
The inferior class of freebooters were treated 
with much less ceremony. Proclamations were 
made, that none of the inhabitants of either 
side of the Border (except noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of unsuspected character) should re- 
tain in their possession armour or weapons, 
offensive or defensive, or keep any horse above 
the value of fifty shillings. Particular clans, 
described as broken men, were especially dis- 
charged the use of weapons. The celebrated 
clan of Armstrong had, on the very night in 
which Queen Elizabeth's death became public, 
concluding that a time of misrule, by which 
they had hitherto made their harvest, was 
again approaching, and desirous of losing no 


time, made a fierce incursion into England, 
and done much mischief. But such a conse- 
quence had been foreseen and provided against. 
A strong body of soldiers, both English and 
Scots, swept along the Border, and severely 
punished the marauders, blowing up their for- 
tresses with gunpowder, destroying their lands, 


‘and driving away their cattle and flocks. The 
‘Armstrongs appear never to have recovered 

ir consequence after this severe chastise- 
ment; nor are there many of this celebrated 
clan now to be found among the landholders of 
Liddesdale, where they once possessed the 
whole district. The Grahams, long the inha- 
bitants of the Debateable Land which was 
claimed both by England and Scotland, were 
still more severely dealt with. They were 
very brave and active Borderers, attached to 
England ; for which country, and particularly 
in Edward VI.’s time, they had often done 
good service. But they were also very lawless, 
and their incursions were as much dreaded by 
the inhabitants of Cumberland as by those of 
the Scottish frontier. This, indeed, was the 
subject of complaint on both sides of the Bor- 
der ; and the poor Grahams, seeing no alter- 
mative, were compelled to sign a petition to the 
king, stating themselves to be unfit persons to 
dwell in the country which they now inhabited, 
and praying that he would provide the means 
of transporting them elsewhere, where his pa- 
ternal should assign them the means 
of life. The whole clan, a very few individuals 
excepted, were thus deprived of their lands and 
residences, and transported to the county of 
Ulster, in Ireland, where they were settled on 
lands which had been acquired from the con- 
quered Irish. There is a list which shews the 
rate at which the county of Cumberland was 
taxed for the exportation of these poor fellows, 
as if they had been so many bullocks. An- 
other efficient mode of getting rid of a warlike 
and disorderly population, who, though an ad- 
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mirable defence of a country in time of war, 
must have been great scourges in time of the 
profound peace to which the Border districts 
were consigned after the close of the English 
wars, was the levying a large body of soldiers 
to serve in foreign countries. The love of mi- 
litary adventure had already carried one legion 
to serve the Dutch in their defence against the 
Spaniards, and they had-done great service in 
the Low Countries, and particularly at the 
battle of Mechline, in 1578: where, impatient 
of the heat of the weather, to the astonishment 
of both friends and enemies, the Scottish auxi- 
liaries flung off their upper garment, and 
fought like furies in their shirts. The cir- 
cumstance is pointed out in the plan of the 
battle which is to be found in Strada, with the 
explanation—‘ Here the Scots fought naked.’ 
Buccleuch levied a large additional force from 
the Border, whose occupation in their native 
country was gone for ever. These also dis- 
tinguished themselves in the wars of the Low 
Countries. It may be supposed that very 
many of them perished in the field, and the 
descendants of others still survive in the Ne- 
therlands and in Germany.” 

So much for the Borders ; now for the West- 
ern Isles—the adventures of Allan-a-Sop ! 

** The MacLeans,” we are told, ‘‘ a bold 
and hardy race, who, originally followers of 
the Lords of the Isles, had assumed inde- 
pendence, seized upon great part both of the 
isle of Mull and the still more valuable island 
of Ilay, and made war on the MacDonalds 
with various success. There is a story be- 
longing to this clan, which I may tell you, 
as giving another striking picture of the man- 
ners of the Hebrideans. The chief of the clan, 
MacLean, of Duart, in the isle of Mull, had 
an intrigue with a beautiful young woman of 
his own clan, who bore a son to him. In con- 
sequence of the child’s being, by some accident, 
born in a barn, he received the name of Allan- 
a-Sop, or Allan of the Straw, by which he was 
distinguished from others of his clan. As his 
father and mother were not married, Allan 
was of course a bastard, or natural son, and 
had no inheritance to look for, save that which 
he might win for himself. But the beauty of 
the boy’s mother having captivated a man of 
rank in the clan, called MacLean, of Torloisk, 
he married her, and took her to reside with 
him at his castle of Torloisk, situated on the 
shores of the sound, or small strait of the sea, 
which divides the smaller island of Ulva from 
that of Mull. Allan-a-Sop paid his mother 
frequent visits at her new residence, and she 
was naturally glad to see the poor boy, both 
from affection and on account of his personal 
strength and beauty, which distinguished him 
above other youths of his age. But she was 
obliged to confer marks of her attachment on 
him as privately as she could, for Allan’s visits 
were by no means so acceptable to her husband 
as to herself. Indeed, Torloisk liked so little to 
see the lad, that he determined to put some af- 
front on him, which should prevent his returning 
to the castle for some time. An opportunity for 
executing his purpose soon occurred. The lady 
one morning, looking from the window, saw 
her son coming wandering down the hill, and 
hastened to put a girdle-cake upon the fire, 
that he might have hot bread to his break- 
fast. Something called her out of the apart- 
ment after making this preparation, and her 
husband entering at the same time, saw at 
once what she had been about, and deter- 
mined to give the boy such a reception as 
should disgust him for the future. He snatched 
the cake from the girdle, thrust it into his 


— 
step-son’s hands, which he forcibly closed on 
the scalding bread, saying, ‘ Here, Allan— 
here is a cake which your mother has got 
ready for your breakfast.’ Allan’s hands were 
severely burnt ; and, being a sharp-witted and 
proud boy, he resented this mark of his step. 
father’s ill-will, and came not again to Tor. 
loisk. At this time the western seas were 
covered with the vessels of pirates, who, not 
unlike the sea-kings of Denmark at an early 
period, sometimes settled and made conquests 
on the islands. Allan-a-Sop was young, strong, 
and brave to desperation. He entered as a 
mariner on board of one of these ships, and 
in process of time obtained the command, first 
of one galley, then of a small flotilla, with 
which he sailed round the seas and collected 
considerable plunder, until his name became 
both feared and famous. At length he pro. 
posed to himself to pay a visit to his mother, 
whom he had not seen for many years: and 
setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one 
morning in the sound of Ulva, and in front 
of the house of Torloisk. His mother was 
dead, but his step-father, to whom he was 
now an object of fear as he had been for. 
merly of aversion, hastened to the shore to 
receive his formidable ‘son-in-law, with great 
affectation of kindness and interest in his 
prosperity; while Allan-a-Sop, who, though 
very rough and hasty, does not appear to 
have been sullen or vindictive, seemed to take 
his kind reception in good part. The crafty 
old man succeeded so well, as he thought, in 
securing Allan’s friendship, and obliterating 
all recollections of the former affront put on 
him, that he began to think it possible to 
employ him in executing his gets revenge 
upon MacKinnon of Ulva, with whom, as was 
usual between such neighbours, he had some 
feud. With this purpose, he offered what he 
called the following good advice to his son-in- 
law: ‘ My dear Allan, you have now wan- 
dered over the seas long enough; it is time 
you should have some footing upon land, a 
castle to protect yourself in winter, a village 
and cattle for your men, and a harbour to lay 
up your galleys. Now, here is the island of 
Ulva, near at hand, which lies ready for your 
occupation, and it will cost you no trouble, 
save that of putting to death the present pro. 
prietor, the Laird of MacKinnon, a useless 
old carle, who has cumbered the world long 
enough.’ Allan-a-Sop thanked his stepfather 
for so happy a suggestion, which he declared 
he would put in execution forthwith. Ac. 
cordingly, setting sail the next morning, he 
appeared before MacKinnon’s house an hour 
before noon. The old chief of Ulva was much 
alarmed at the menacing apparition of so 
many galleys, and his anxiety was not lessened 
by the news, that they were commanded b 
the redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Having no ef- 
fectual means of resistance, MacKinnon, who 
was a man of shrewd sense, saw no alter- 
native, save that of receiving the invaders, 
whatever might be their purpose, with all out- 
ward demonstrations of joy and satisfaction. 
He caused immediate preparations to be made 
for a banquet as splendid as circumstances 
admitted, hastened down to the shore to 
meet the rover, and welcomed him to Ulva 
with such an appearance of sincerity, that the 
pirate found it impossible to pick any quar- 
rel which might afford a pretence for execut- 
ing the violent a gr which he had been led 
to meditate. They feasted together the whole 
day; and in the evening, as Allan-a-Sop was 
about to retire to his ships, he thanked the 





Laird of MacKinnon for his entertainment, 
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but remarked, with a sigh, that it had cost 
him very dear. ‘ How can that be,’ said 
MacKinnon, ‘ when I bestowed this enter- 
tainment upon you in free good will?’ * It is 
true, my friend,’ replied the pirate ; ‘ but then 
it has quite disconcerted the purpose for which 
Icame hither,—which was to put you to death, 
my good friend, and seize upon your house 
and island, and so settle myself in the world. 
It would have been very convenient this 
island, but your friendly reception has rendered 
it impossible for me to execute my purpose ; so 
that I must be a wanderer on the seas for some 
time longer.” Whatever MacKinnon felt at 
hearing he had been so near to destruction, he 
took care to shew no emotion save surprise, 
and replied to his visitor,—‘ My dear Allan, 
who was it that put into your mind so unkind 
@ purpose towards your old friend, for I am 
sure it never arose from your own generous 
nature? It must have been your father-in- 
law, old Torloisk, who made such an indif- 
ferent husband to your mother, and such an 
unfriendly step-father to you when you were 
a helpless boy ; but now, when he sees you a 
bold and powerful leader, he desires to make a 
quarrel betwixt you and those who were the 
friends of your youth. If you consider this 
matter rightly, Allan, you will see that the 
estate and harbour of Torloisk lie as con- 
veniently for you as those of Ulva, and that if 
you are to make a settlement by force, it is 
much better it should be at the expense of the 
old churl who never shewed you kindness or 
countenance, than at that of a friend like 
me, who always loved and honoured you.’ 
Allan-a-Sop was struck with the justice of 
this reasoning; and the old offence of his 
scalded fingers was suddenly recalled to his 
mind. ‘ It is very true what you say, Mac- 
Kinnon,’ he replied; ‘ and besides, I have 
not forgotten what a hot breakfast my father- 
in-law treated me to one morning. Farewell 
for the present ; you shall soon hear news of 
me from the other side of the sound.’ Having 
said thus much, the pirate got on board, and 
commanding his men to unmoor the galleys, 
sailed back to Torloisk, and prepared to land 
in arms. His father-in-law hastened to meet 
him, in expectation to hear of the death of his 
enemy, MacKinnon. But Allan greeted him 
in a very different manner from what he ex- 
ed. ‘ You hoary old traitor,’ he said, ‘ you 
instigated my simple good-nature to murder a 
better man than yourself. But have you for- 
gotten how you scorched my fingers twenty 
years ago with a burning cake? The day is 
come that that breakfast must be paid for.’ 
So saying, he dashed out his father-in-law’s 
brains with a battle-axe, took possession of his 
castle and property, and established there a 
distinguished branch of the clan of MacLean. 
—It is told of another of these western chiefs, 
who is said, upon the whole, to have been a 
kind and good-natured man, that he was sub- 
jected to repeated risk and injury by the 
treachery of an ungrateful nephew, who at- 
tempted to surprise his castle, in order to put 
his uncle to death, and obtain for himself the 
command of the tribe. Being detected on the 
first occasion, and brought before his uncle as 
a prisoner, the chief dismissed him unharmed ; 
with a warning, however, not to repeat the 
offence, since, if he did so, he would cause him 
to be put to a death so fearful that all Scotland 
should ring with it. The wicked young man 
pone, and renewed his attempts against 
is uncle’s castle and life. Falling a second 
time into the hands of the offended chieftain, 
the prisoner had reason to term him as good 


as his word. He was confined in the pit, or 
dungeon of the castle, a deep dark vault, to 
which there was no access, save through a 
hole in the roof. He was left without food, till 
his appetite grew voracious ; the more so, as 
he had reason to apprehend that it was in- 
tended to starve him to death. But the ven- 
geance of his uncle was of a more refined cha- 
racter. The stone which covered the aperture 
in the roof was opened, and a quantity of salted 
beef let down to the prisoner, who devoured it 
eagerly. When he had glutted himself with 
his food, and expected to be supplied with 
liquor, to quench the raging thirst which the 
diet had excited, a cup was slowly lowered 
down, which, when he eagerly grasped it, he 
found to be empty! They then rolled the 
stone on the opening in the vault, and left the 
captive to perish by thirst, the most dreadful 
of all deaths. Many similar stories could be 
told you of the wild wars of the islanders ; but 
these may suffice at present to give you some 
idea of the fierceness of their manners, the low 
value at which they held human life, and the 
manner in which wrongs were revenged, and 
property acquired. They seem to have been 
accounted by King James a race whom it was 
impossible to subdue, conciliate, or improve by 
civilisation ; and the only remedy which oc- 
curred to him, was to settle Lowlanders in the 
islands, and drive away or extirpate the people 
by whom they were inhabited.” 

From the many strange narratives of High- 
land feuds, we must content ourselves with the 
subjoined : 

*¢ The Farquharsons of Dee side, a bold and 
warlike people, inhabiting the dales of Brae- 
mar, had taken offence at, and slain, a gentle. 
man of consequence, named Gordon of Brackley. 
The Marquess of Huntly summoned his forces, 
to take a bloody vengeance for the death of a 
Gordon; and that none of the guilty tribe 
might escape, communicated with the Laird of 
Grant, a very powerful chief, who was an ally 
of Huntly, and a relation, I believe, to the 
slain Baron of Brackley. They agreed, that, 
on a day eppointed, Grant, with his clan in 
arms, should occupy the upper end of the vale 
of Dee, while the Gordons should ascend the 
river from beneath, each party killing, burn- 
ing, and destroying, without mercy, whatever 
and whomscever they found before them. A 
terrible massacre was made among the Farqu- 
harsons, taken at unawares, and placed betwixt 
two enemies. Almost all the men and women 
of the race were slain, and when the day was 
done, Huntly found himself encumbered with 
about two hundred orphan children, whose 
parents had been killed. What became of them, 
you shall presently hear. About a year after 
this foray, the Laird of Grant chanced to dine 
at the marquess’s castle. He was, of course, re- 
ceived with kindness, and entertained with 
magnificence. After dinner was over, Huntly 
said to his guest, that he would shew him some 
rare sport. Accordingly, he conducted Grant 
to a balcony, which, as was frequent in old 
mansions, overlooked the kitchen, perhaps to 
permit the lady to give an occasional eye to the 
operations there. The numerous servants of 
the marquess and his visitors had already dined, 
and Grant beheld all the remains of the vic- 
tuals flung at random into a large trough, like 
that out of which swine feed. While Grant 
was wondering what this could mean, the mag. 
ter cook gave a signal with his silver whistle ; 
on which a hatch, like that of a dog-kennel, 
was raised, and there rushed into the kitchen, 
some shrieking, some shouting, some yelling— 





not a pack of hounds, which, in number, noise, 


and tumult, they greatly resembled—but a 
huge mob of children, half naked, and totally 
wild in their manners, who threw themselves 
on the contents of the trough, and fought, 
struggled, and clamoured, each to get the 
largest share. Grant was a man of humanity, 
and did not see in that degrading scene‘all the 
amusement which his noble host had intended 
to afford him. ‘In the name of Heaven,’ he 
said, ‘who are these unfortunate creatures 
that are fed like so many pigs?’ ‘ They are 
the children of those Farquharsons whom we 
slew last year on the Dee side,’ answered 
Huntly. The laird felt more shocked than 
it would have been prudent or polite to express. 
* My lord,” he said, ‘ my sword helped to make 
these poor children orphans, and it is not fair 
that your lordship should be burdened with all 
the expense of maintaining them. You have 
supported them for a year and a day—allow me 
now to take them to Castle Grant, and keep 
them for the same time at my cost.’ Huntly 
was tired of the joke of the pig-trough, and wil- 
lingly consented to have the undisciplined rab- 
ble of children taken off his hands. He troubled 
himself no more about them ; and the Laird of 
Grant, carrying them to his castle, had them 
dispersed among his clan, and brought up de- 
cently, giving them his own name of Grant; 
but it is said their descendants are still called 
the Race of the Trough, to distinguish them 
from the families of the tribe into which they 
were adopted.” 

The death of James is thus forcibly. re- 
lated :— 

“In the year 1625 James died. He was 
the least dignified and accomplished of all his 
family ; but, at the same time, the most for- 
tunate. Robert II., the first of the Stewart 
family, died, it is true, in peace; but Robert 
III. had sunk under the family losses which 
he had sustained: James I. was murdered; 
James II. killed by the bursting of a cannon ; 
James III. (whom James VI. chiefly resem- 
bled,) was privately slain after the battle of 
Sauchie-Burn ; James IV. fell at Flodden; 
James V. died of a broken heart; Henry 
Darnley, the father of James VI. was trea- 
cherously murdered; and his mother, Queen 
Mary, was tyrannically beheaded. He himself 
alone, without courage, without sound saga- 
city, without that feeling of dignity which 
should restrain a prince from foolish indul- 
gences, became king of the great nation which 
had for ages threatened to subdue that of which 
he was born monarch ; and the good fortune of 
the Stewart family, which seems to have ex- 
isted in his person alone, declined and totally 
decayed in those of his successors.” 

To this portion of the work succeeds the 
reign of Charles I.: the account of his civil 
wars, and especially of those battles in which 
the gallant Montrose distinguished himself, 
are given with great animation. After the 
execution of Charles, the struggle between 
his successor and Cromwell, and between the 
Presbyterians and Independents, is also de- 
tailed with surprising conciseness and force ; 
but, as better suited to our purpose, we shall 
turn for extracts to an episode on the state 
of the country referring to trials for witch- 
craft. Of this miserable superstition the in- 
stances are numerous, and, in our days, almost 
incredible. : 

“ But in the seventeenth century, the belief 
in this imaginary crime was general, and the 
prosecutions, especially in Scotland, were very 
frequent. James VI., who often turned the 
learning he had acquired to a very idle use, 





was at the trouble to. write, a treatise against 
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witchcraft, as he composed another inst 
smoking tobacco ; and the Presbyterian clergy, 
however little apt to coincide with that mo- 
narch’s sentiments, gave full acceptation to 
his opinion on the first point of doctrine, and 
very many persons were put to death as guilty 
of this imaginary crime.”— The following 
case ‘‘ rests on tradition, but is very likely to 
be true. An eminent English judge was tra- 
velling the circuit, when an old woman was 
brought before him for using a spell to cure 
dimness of sight by hanging a clew of yarn 
round the neck of the patient. Marvellous 
things were told by the witnesses of the cures 
which this spell had performed on patients far 
beyond the reach of ordinary medicine. The 
poor woman made no other defence than by 
protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the ball of yarn, she knew nothing of it. It 
had been given her, she said, thirty years 
before, by a young Oxford student, for the cure 
of one of her own family, who, having used it 
with advantage, she had seen no harm in lend. 
ing it for the relief of others who laboured 
under similar infirmity, or in accepting a small 
gratuity for doing so. Her defence was little 
attended to by the jury; but the judge was 
much agitated. He asked the woman where 
she resided when she obtained possession of 
this valuable relic. She gave the name of a 
village, in which she had in former times kept 
a petty alehouse. He then looked at the clew 
very earnestly; and at length addressed the 
jury. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ we are on the 
point of committing a great injustice to this 
poor old woman, and, to prevent it, I must pub. 
licly confess a piece of early folly, which does 
me nohonour. At the time this poor creature 
speaks of, I was at college, leading an idle and 
careless life, which, had I not been given grace 
to correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have attained my pre- 
sent situation. Ichanced to remain for a day 
and night in this woman’s alehouse, without 
having money to discharge my reckoning. 
Not knowing what to do, and seeing her much 
occupied with a child who had weak eyes, I had 
the meanness to pretend that I could write out 
a spell that would mend her daughter’s sight, 
if she would accept it instead of her bill. The 
ignorant woman readily agreed ; and I scrawled 
some figures ona piece of parchment, and added 
two lines of nonsensical doggrel, in ridicule of 
her credulity, and caused her to make it up 
in that clew which has so nearly cost her her 
life. To prove the truth of it, let the yarn 
be unwound, and you may judge of the efficacy 
of the spell.’ The clew was unwound accord- 
ingly; and this pithy couplet was found on the 
enclosed bit of parchment— 


* The devil scratch out both thine eyes, 
And spit into the holes likewise.’ 


It was evident that those who were cured 
by such a spell, must have been indebted to 
nature, with some assistance, perhaps, from 
imagination. But the users of such charms 
were not always so lucky as to light upon the 
person who drew them up; and many unfor- 
tunate creatures were executed, as the poor ale- 
wife would have been, had she not lighted upon 
her former customer in the character of her 
judge. Another old woman is said to have 
cured many cattle of the murrain, by a repeti- 
tion of a certain verse. The fee which she 
required, was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; 
and when she was commanded to reveal the 
magical verses which wrought such wonders, 
they were found to be the following jest on the 
credulity of her customers :— 


. loaf in my lap, and my penny in my purse, 
Thou art never thejbetter, and T never the worse.” 
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The death of Cromwell* restored the mo- 
narchy; and the religious differences in Scot- 
land, the wars and persecutious of the cove- 
nant, &c. occupy the remainder of the second 
volume, with which we shall now conclude. 

Receiving the publication at a very late 
hour, we have only to repeat that it seems to 
us to be fully equal to its precursor, and even 
more fitted to fix the attention and stamp the 
memory of the young with the leading facts of 
Scottish history. To all ages, indeed, it will 
furnish interesting reading. Three portraits, 
Montrose, Dundee, and. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
grace the frontispieces, and three very clever 
vignettes by Lizars farther embellish these 
charming tomes. 








The Sorrows of Rosalie. 12mo. pp. 184. 

London, 1828. Ebers and Co. 
Tuts is a very modest, very unassuming, and 
very beautiful little volume. The fair author has 
an hereditary claim to talent, for she is, we 
understand, the daughter of the late Thomas 
Sheridan ; and she has a personal claim to ad- 
miration and notice, as a woman of no ordinary 
beauty, and moving in no secondary sphere. It 
is rarely that youth, beauty, and fashion, form 
the mould of a poetess ; the influence of the lat- 
ter two, indeed, is generally adverse. But here, 
though the writer has had to contend with the 
inexperience of youth, with the injudicious and 
mind-blighting adulation that is entailed on 
beauty, and with the distraction of fashionable 
life, —the seeds of poetry have foundin her heart 
a congenial soil, and have sprung up and flou- 
rished, with some of the irregularity perhaps, 
but with all the freshness and fragrance, of the 
spontaneous wild flowers of the field and the 
valley. 

There is nothing very intricate in the story 
of the Sorrows of Rosalie, which comprise the 
bulk of the volume ;—it is the simple narration 
of a tale which has been told again and again, 
and which is too often: and too truly a tale of 
real life. Rosalie, won by the artful blandish- 
ments of her lover, Arthur, is by him per- 
suaded to leave her aged father, and is awhile 
deluded by promises of marriage, which ulti- 
mately terminate in her desertion by the worth- 
less being who has insnared her affections. She 
seeks her betrayer in London, with her child ; 
is repulsed with coldness and cruelty ; encoun- 
ters all the misery of want, and at length of 
famine, added to the pangs of remorse. She 
returns to her father’s house ;—it is his no 
longer,—nothing of him remains but his me- 
mory and his tomb. Maddened by the wants 
of a starving child, she is driven to a dishonest 
act ; is taken, imprisoned, tried, and acquitted. 
Her child dies in prison ; and after a temporary 
insanity, the result of her distresses, she finds 
refuge in a remote part of the country,—there 
to weep and lament over her errors, and seek, 
in prayer and thoughts of a better future, a 
solace for the miseries of the present. 

These slender materials have been worked 
into a tale of intense and Crabbe-like pathos ; 
and we hasten to select such portions as our 





* The following is a remarkable anecdote of his son:— 
** Some lawsuit of importance required that Richard 
Cromwell should appear in the King’s Bench Court. 
After his appearance in court, Richard Cromwell's cu- 
tiosity carried him to the House of Peers, where he stood 
below the bar, looking around him, and making observa- 
tions on the alterations which he saw. A person who 
heard a decent-looking old man egy | in this way, 
said to him civilly, « {t is probably a long while, sir, 
since you have been in this house?” ‘ Not since I sat 
in that chair,’ answered the old gentleman, pointing to 
the throne, on which he had been, in » seated as 
sovereign, when, more than fifty years before, he re- 
ceived the addresses of both Houses of Parliament, on his 
succeeding to his father in the supreme power.” 


limits admit of this-poem and the miscella 
neous ones which fill up the volume. 

In the following stanzas Rosalie describes 
her attention to her father in her innocent 
days. 

** Each morn, before the dew was brushed away, 
When the wide world was hushed in deep repose,— 
When only fiowerets hailed the early day, 
I gathered many a pep Tose, 
And many a simple bud that wildly blows; 
Then, quick returning to my father’s bed, 
Before his heavy eyelids could unclose, 
I shook away the tears that Nature shed, 

And placed them with a kiss beside his slumbering head 
My father !—still I see thy silvery hairs 
a gently by the evening breeze, 
That placid brow, furrow’d with many cares, 
The Bible resting on | aged knees, 
Thine eyes that watch’d the sunset through the trees, 
The while I read aloud that holy book, 
Or brought wild flowers with childish zeal to please, 
Culled by the mossy bank or running brook, 

And guess’d thine every wish and feeling from a look. 


And oh! my childhood’s home was lovelier far 
Than all the stranger homes where I have been}; 
It seem’d as if each pale and twinkling star 
Loved to shine out upon so fair a scene; 
Never were flowers so sweet, or fields so green, 
As those that wont that lonely cot to grace. 
If, as tradition tells, this earth has seen 
Creatures of heavenly form and angel race, 
They — t have chosen that spot to be their dwelling- 
place. 


How characteristic of woman are the feelings 
of affectionate regret expressed towards even a 
deceiver and a betrayer once loved ! 


** Oh! still the charm clings round my broken heart 
With which his early love its cords had bound ; 
In vain I bid his ed form depart, 

For when I pray, with sad and fault’ring sound, 
His name is on my lips,—and, hov’ring round, 
He, the young Arthur of my happy days, 
Stands on some green and flow’ry spot of ground, 
With sunny smile and bright enraptur’d gaze, 
Greeting me kindly still with visionary praise.” 
And again— 

** Oh thou! though faithless, still too dearly loved, 
When I remember that short year of bliss— 
That sunny dream of love, as yet unmoved— 
The transient tear chased by thy tender kiss, 

I marvel how I can be sunk to this. 
I see thee still in dreams, and deem, in sooth, 
I hear thy voice, and watch no word to miss; 
I see those eyes all tenderness and truth— 
Alas! I wake in vain to mourn my blighted youth. 


It was not like the happiness I knew 

When in my first sweet home of peaceful rest~ 

*T was joy, or agony—each feeling grew 

Wild, stormy, and tumultuous in my breast, 

Though every wish was -_ soon as guess’d ; 

Though I had all for which the happiest sigh, 

There was one thought—deep, silent, unexprese’d, 

Which called the unbidden tear-drop to mine eye, ~ 
A thought of him I left—a thought of days gone by !” 


Probably there are few mental pains equal 
to that felt by a spirit loving purity, which has 
been once betrayed to evil, under the contempt 
of those of its own class yet innocent. A 
passage which we extract touchingly expresses 
this feeling. 

«* It was a summer evening, soft and warm}; 
I gazed upon the heaven, blue and clear, 
From out my little lattice window; near 
as Arthur standing—and the ht pee 
Shed a wild fragrance round—when on my ear 
Fell a sweet sound of distant churcii-bells chiming, 
And onward came young forms, their steps to music 
timing. 
Alas! that day—I oped the casement wide, 
And watched i group with a smiling faco— 
It was a village wedding ; and the bride, 
Rosy and rich in all youth’s blooming grace, 
Came lightly on, past this my fairy f 5 
Nearer and nearer still I saw them glide— 
She turned, half startled, as she heard me rise ; 
When some grave matron, walking by her side, 
Whispered her—slowly she withdrew her eyes, 
With a sad farewell glance of pity and surprise ! 


Silent she pass’d, last of the white-robed train— 
Oh ! there was something in her pitying look, 
Mingled with dread, that thrill’d my heart with pain. 
My proud and sinful spirit could not brook 
To sec those gay ones, as their way they took, 
With half-suppressed ee, in every eye; 
Tear after tear in vain away | shook, 
As all, with downcast glance, went slowly by, 
As if they felt, not saw, some evil thing was nizh. 


Burst the convulsive sob from out my breast ! 








On Arthur’s arm I leant my throbbing brow : 


« And did I then forsake my home of rest 
so shunn’d, so hated now? 
F my own flowers still blow, 
here the beloved ones I left are dwelling ; 
Let me but see them once before I 
adept mapg aterm fo oer, 
For strong against my breast eaking heart 
swelling,’ ’’ 


Z ina ¢ 

The love of her child is, truly to nature, her 
predominant feeling. 

«« Oh, beauteous were my baby’s dark blue eyes, 

Evermore turning to his mother’s face, 

So dove-like soft, yet bright as summer skies ; 

And pure his c as roses, ere the trace 

Of earthly Lex yg or stain their tints disgrace. 

O’er my loved child enraptured still I nen OA 

No joy in life could those sweet hours replace, 

When by his cradle low I watched and $ 
While in memory’s éar his father’s prom 
** Long, long I wept with weak and piteous cry 
poe my sweet inant, me fe roy | my 

memory brought my hours 

Again ofiste my mind ;—I spourmel hie doom ; 
I mow my own: the sunny little room 

In which, oppressed by sickness, now I lay, 

Ww for sorrows past; and woes to come, 

Had my own in childhood’s early day. 
Oh ! could those years indeed so soon have passed away! 
Past, as the watets of the running brook ; 
Fled, as the summer winds that fan the flowers ! 
All that remained, a word—a tone—a look, 
Impressed, by chance, in those bright joyous hours ; 
Blossoms which, culled from youth’s | ini bowes, 
Still float with lingering scent, as loath tu fade, 
ive mi 


In spite of sin’s remorseless ’whelming 
Above the wreck which time and ade, 
Nursed with the dew of tears, though low in ruin laid.” 
We. have partly selected these passages: if 
not the best in the book, they will shew the 
truth and feeling that pervade the whole. We 
have hardly room for a imen of the many 
fugitive pieces which conclude the volume. 
«* Slow ri in the zephyr’s breath 
The ae waters flow beneath ; 
Warm the sun—sweet breathes the air; 
Why are scenes, though bright and fair, 
Tomea ry wilderness ? 
Linda Alhaya! canst thou guess ? 
Why dol on flowerets blue 
‘h heaven’s own matchless hue, 
And wander by their native stream, 
Though it to other eyes may seem 
perny > ed my constancy? 
Linda Alhaya! tell me'why ? 
‘Why do I gaze on them, and smile, 
Then sit me down and weep awhile? 
Sadly, bu as oer led 
Somethin eld my heart enthralled : 
wend my weary way ? 


Tung.” 


Then slow! 
Linda Alhaya! canst thou say 
Linda Alhaya hears me not— 
Linda Alhaya has forgot 

That e’er her starry path I crossed, 
Where every end but joy was lost. 
And hast thou lost all thought of me, 
Linda Alhaya! can it be? 


Not so have I of thee, sweet maid— 


Leafiess and scathed each towering tree : 
Oh, Linda Alhaya, canst thou not guess? 
Thou wert my rose of the wilderness ! 
Linda Alhaya! those flowerets blue. 
Match not thine eye’s soft liquid hue; 
But they the self-same language hold, 
Waving above those waters cold; 
And as we parted on this spot, 
They said, ‘ Fatewell, forget me not!’ 
Those flowers may bud, and bloom, and die, 
Above the brook that wanders by ; 
And while they live, their blossoms seem 
Reflected in its silver s Fy 
But when rude Time the buds shall sever, 
Their images are fied for ever. 
Oh! thus shall it ne’er be with me 
While I have th and memory ; 
The stream of life may swell its tide— 
Still secure will bide ! 

ithful heart in death shall tell, 

Linda Alhaya, I loved thee well.” 


** When the sun is shining brightly on a blithesome 
summ ry, 
While others dance and sing, I think on him who's 
‘at away; 
Amid the gay I wander on, as sad as sad can be— 
Oh! while I think of you, love, do you think of me? 


When the evening shadows fall, love, and silence reigus 
And the weeping flowers shake the dew. 
on the ground; citamaata i aa 
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lea— 
Oh! while I think of you, love, do’you think of me? 
And — the night is come, love, and the weary sun 


While others sleep, my constant eyes with teats the 
pillow wet, 
I rest in vain my aching head, where none my grief 


may see— 

Oh! while I think of you, love, do you think of me? 
And when other suitors come, love, to tempt with 

smiles and gold, 

And tell me that thy heart for me is passionless and cold, 
I turn in scorn and gu away, and say it cannot be— 
When I always think of you, love, sure you sometimes 
think of me!” 


*« Oh! could I come when fays have power, 
And Sleep o’er mortals holds her sway, 


There, in 

I'd steal thy fickle heart away ; 
I'd bear it far, where none might see, 

True constancy from mine to learn; 
And still, while it remained with me, 

’T would be a pledge for thy return. 
But oh! where shall I seek that heart 

Which thousands claim, but none may keep ? 
The gift which daylight sees depart, 

Is it resumed before thy sleep? 
Shall I seek out each beauteous 

Who o’er thee held a transient sway? 
In vain—where’er thy heart was laid, 

Her tears have washed the trace away. 
Then must I sit within my bower, 

Unwitting where the prize to find, 
And smile as each successive hour 

Sees changing still thy wavering mind; 
And still repeat the wish in vain, 

That thou wouldst live for ine alone— 
Or that to ease each maiden’s pain 

Thy cruel power to please were gone.” 


We wish we could give some beautiful lines 
“ To a Child ;” but they are too long to ex- 
tract entire, and to mutilate them would be 
an injury to their beauty. For the same 
reason we omit ‘* Music’s Power:” but we 
must insert the following verses— they are 
as simple as they are alive to feeling. Per- 
haps they will be admired only by a few, for 
they are not in the popular style. 

** I do not love thee !—no! I do not love thee! 

And yet when thou art absent I am sad 


And envy even the bright blue sky above thee, 
Whose quiet stars may see thee and be glad. 
T do not love thee !—yet, I know not why, 
Whate’er thou dost seems still well done, to me— 
And often in my solitude I sigh— 
That those I do love are not more like thee! 
I do not love thee !—yet, when thou art gone, 
I hate the sound (though those who speak be dear) 
Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my ear. 
I do not love thee !—yet thy speaking eyes, 
With their deep, bright, and most expressive blue— 
Between me and the midnight heaven arise, 
Oftener than any eyes I ever knew. 
I know I do not love thee! yet, alas! 
Others will scarcely trust my candid heart; 
And oft I catch them smiling as they pass, 
Because they see me gazing where thou art.” 


Poetry in abundance has come under our 
cognizance of late, but none which holds out 
a fairer promise of excellence than that of the 
beautiful and unsophisticated authoress whose 
work we have just noticed. 





Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia: in- 
cluding a Journey from Bagdad by Mount 
Zagros, to Hamadan, the Ancient Echatana ; 
Researches in Ispahan and the Ruins of 
Persepolis, and Journey from thence by Shi- 
raz and Shapoor, to the Sea-Shore ; Descrip- 
tion of Bussorah, Bushire, Bahrein, Ormuz, 
and Muscat; Narrative of an Expedition 
against the Pirates of the Persian Gulf, Il- 
lustrations of the Voyage of Nearchus, and 
Passage by the Arabian Sea to Bombay. 
4to. London, 1829. H. Colburn. 

A new volume of Mr. Buckingham’s Travels 

has just issued from the press, containing the 

account of his journey from Bagdad to Bombay, 
by the Persian route of Kermanshah, Hama- 
dan, Ispahan, Shiraz, and Bushire, and thencé 
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by sea to his destination. He left Bagdad at 
sunset, on the 3d of September, in company 
with a medley party of some fifty or sixty 
ilgri returning from visits to various 
shrines and holy places, and proceeded across 
the Diala, the Turkish province where flow 
the Euphrates and Tigris, to the Pass of 
Zagros, by which he entered Persia and arrived 
at Kerrund, and Kermanshah on the 15th of 
September. Of this twelve days’ itinerary, it 
would not be easy for us; were we so disposed, 
to give any distinct idea, as it is more a detail 
of the directions by compass in which the 
caravan went, than of known places seen, or 
ancient sites supposed and ascertained. Mr. 
Buckingham assumed the garb and manners of 
an Egyptian Arab, and ostensibly conformed 
to the Mahometan rites suited to the character. 
In this disguise he was much aided by a sin. 
gular and apparently very flagitious companion, 
an Afghan Dervish, who formed a romantic 
sort of attachment to our countryman, and 
initiated him into the mysteries of Oriental 
profligacy with the most unblushing effrontery. 
This, indeed, is a great blot upon the volume 
before us ; and we could have hoped that our 
traveller had remained long enough in his native 
land, since he performed this excursion, to 
have taught him that even allusions to, and, 
still more, minute definitions of the vile prac- 
tices of the East, must be revolting to the 
mind of every English reader. The pruriency 
of his stories and anecdotes is offensive enough, 
but there are subjects still worse; and we re- 
gret to say that they are treated in a manner 
extremely disgusting. For obvious reasons, 
we refrain from farther comment ; and open 
our illustrations of the book with the descrip- 
tion of another attendant whom Mr. Bucking- 
ham picked up at Kermanshah, which will 
throw a little light on the characters of his 
associates. 

“‘ A faqueer of Ispahan, who had‘eome with 
us from Kerrund to’ Ketmanshah, had supped 
from our bread and fruit, and smoked his even- 
ing nargeel with the dervish after I was asleep, 
was recommended as the most proper person IL 
could add to our party, as he was ready and 
willing to undertake any duty that might be 
required of him. ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ does he un- 
derstand the duties of a groom? or do you 
know any thing of his character?’ ‘ Oh,’ re- 
plied Ismael, ‘a faqueer understands every 
thing; and as for his character, I am sure that 
his heart is pure, and his tongue is clean.’ 
‘How then?’ Iasked: ‘was there any previous 
acquaintance, or the testimony of any friend 
who had known the man?’ ‘ Not at all,’ was 
the reply ; and after much hesitation — not of 
fear, but seemingly of unwillingness to clear up 
any doubt for which he thought there was no 
just foundation —this explanation at length 
came: * He is not a philosopher, emphatically 
one of us,’ said Ismael, (meaning the ‘ Mu- 
tuffuk b’el Philosopheea’ at Bagdad,) ‘ it is 
true ; but the man has loved the wife of another, 
for whom he has wept by day, and chased away 
his sorrows by smioking bhang (an intoxicating 
drug) at night!’ It was in vain that I objecte 
to these two excellent qualities, as certain 
pledges of his neglecting the duties I wished 
him to perform on the way. ‘ The man's 
heart must be upright,’ said my companion, 
© because it is tender; and free from all 1 
because he intoxicates himself with opiam! 
The fact seemed to be, that my dervish wished 
to secure, on any terms, some one who would 
do such things as we needed, provided he was 
not too rigid a Moslem to betray our laxity, oF 
abandon us from being shocked at it. 1 rea- 
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soned, persisted, refused, and pretended an 
anger which I really did not feel. All was in 
vain, the die was cast, and Zein -el- Abedeen, 
the bhang-smoking faqueer, was regularly 
invested with the care of the diseased horse, 
and admitted as one of our party, beyond the 
possibility of revocation.” 

We must, however, revert to the previous 
journey. Atthe mountain pass, between Tur- 
key and Persia, we are told a remarkable story 
of a lion and two lovers. 

“In this mountain-pass was shewn to us a 
small natural cavern, which a lion ‘had made 
his den, and to which he had dragged many 
an unwary passenger as his prey, inspiring 
such terror as to put a stop to all journeying 
by this route. It happened that two young 
Koords were at this period disputing the pos- 
session of a virgin of the plain, whom they 
doth loved; but as they lived on the one side 
of the pass, and the object of their affections 
on the other, there was an end put to their 
evening interviews by the intrusion of this 
destroying lion. It was thought too bold an 
enterprise, even for a lover, to force this passage 
alone; but as the object to be attained by such 
a step was equally dear to both, they for a 
moment threw aside the jealousy of rivals, and 
exchanged reciprocal pledges to stand or fall 
together in the attempt. Then arming them- 
selves, and mounting two of the best horses of 
the country, they vowed, in the presence of 
their friends, entire and cheerful submission 
to the will of fate, stated their intention of 
forcing together this interrupted pass, and 
dragging out the lion from his den, — being 
content, if both should escape destruction, that 
the voice of their beloved should decide on 
their respective claims; and if one only fell a 
victim, that the other would have his dying 
consent to marry her. They sallied forth, and 
amid applauses of their comrades, and the wish 
of all that the bravest should have his reward ; 
when one of them was torn in pieces by the 
beast, and the other came off triumphant, by 
slaying the animal as he feasted on his com- 
panion’s corpse.” 

In this part of the world there is an odious 
sect of voluptuaries, which seems to inherit all 
the atrocious tenets and horrid crimes of the 
ancient Gnostics. The gross account .of it, 
however, like the accounts of the Dervish’s 
abominations, is unfit for publication ; and we 
pass to Kerrund, where, after mentioning a 
rather improper stroll and consequent disap- 
pointment, Mr. B. says— 

“We returned to the khan with heavy steps, 
and met at the door of it a small caravan, con- 
veying a consignment of dead bodies from Ker- 
manshah. This caravan was composed wholly 
of mules, each laden with two corpses, one on 
each side, and a takhteravan, or litter, borne 
also by mules, though it contained only one 
body, which was that of a person of some dis- 
tinction. These were all packed in long narrow 
cases or coffins, and secured with matting and 
cordage, like bales of cotton. They were the 
bodies of devout dead, from different parts of 
Persia —two from Ispahan, and one from 
Shiraz, which were being conveyed for inter- 
ment to the grounds of Imaum Hussein, at 
Kerbela. Besides the charge of carriage, which 
is double that of any other commodity of equal 
weight, large sums, from two to five thousand 
Plastres, are ‘paid to the mosque there, for a 
sufficient space of ground to receive the body, 
and other presents must be made to the tomb 
of the Imaum himself; so that this is a dis- 
tinction which the comparatively rich only can 

“enjoy. ‘When the animals entered the khan, 





the bodies laden on the mules were cast off, 
without ceremony, and placed at random in 
different parts of the court-yard, the one in 
the litter alone being paid any attention to; 
so that, as they were neither marked nor 
numbered, they were probably the bodies of 
individuals who had been just able to pay the 
lowest price of admission into this sacred 
ground, and would be laid there without in- 
scriptive stones, or other funeral monument ; 
for it could scarcely happen, from the way in 
which they were lying about, that they should 
not be mixed and confounded one with another. 
The presence of these dead bodies in the khan 
made no impression on the living who were 
there, as the mule-drivers stretched themselves 
along by the side of them at night, with an 
indifference that argued their being long fami- 
liarised with such cargoes. This was a scene 
which I could imagine to have been frequent 
enough in ancient Egypt, where all the popu- 
lation who could afford it were embalmed in 
state, and others at the charge of the nation, 
their mummies being transported from place 
to place, according to their peculiar temple of 
worship, or their favourite place of burial.” 

At Kermanshah, the baths are well de- 
scribed— 

** As few pleasures are entirely perfect, so 
here, with all its general apparent superiority 
to the baths of ‘Turkey, this was inferior to 
them in the most essential points. The at- 
tendants seemed quite ignorant of the art of 
twisting the limbs, moulding the muscles, 
cracking the joints, opening the chest, and all 
that delicious train of operations in which the 
Turks are so skilful. The visitors were merely 
well, though roughly, scrubbed, and their im- 
purities then rinsed off in the large cistern 
above, from which there was neither a running 
stream to carry off the foul water, nor cocks of 
hot. and cold to renew and temper it at plea- 
sure, as in Turkey. In place of the luxurious 
moulding of the muscles, the use of the hair- 
bag, or glove, for removing the dirt, and the 
profusion of perfumed soap, with which the 
Turks end a course of treatment full of de- 
light, the Persians are occupied in staining the 
beard and hair black, the nails of the toes and 
fingers of a deep red, and the whole of the feet 
and hands of a yellow colour, by different pre- 
parations of henna. This operation is the 
most unpleasant that can be imagined. The 
Persians do not shave the whole of the head, 
as is usual with most of the Turks and Arabs, 
but, taking off all the hair from the forehead, 
over the crown, and down the neck, for about 
a hand’s breadth, they leave on each side two 
large bushy masses depending over their shoul- 
ders. These are almost as full in some indivi- 
duals as the apparent wigs of the Sassanian 
medals; and in others they are sufficiently 
long and large to meet and cover the neck 
behind, which would deceive a stranger into 
a belief that they wore the whole of their hair, 
without either cutting or shaving it. This, 
then, with a very long and full beard, in which 
all the people here take pride, is plastered with 
a thick paste, of the consistence of hog’s-lard, 
and not less than two pounds weight of which 
is sometimes used on one person. It possesses 
a strongly astringent and penetrating quality, 
and requires great skill in the use of it to avoid 
doing considerable mischief. As the eye-brows 
are plastered with it, as well as the rest of the 
hair, and as it softens by the heat of the room 
and of the body, it frequently steals into the 
eyes, and produces great pain. The mustachios 
sometimes give a portion of this paste also to 
the nostrils, as well as to the mouth, and never 
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fail to yield a most unpleasant odour to all 
within its reach. The patient (as he may well 
be called) reclines on his back, naked, and on 
the stone floor, with his eyes and mouth com~ 
pletely shut, and not daring to breathe with 
too great freedom. He remains in this manner 
for an hour or two at a time, while the operator 
visits him at intervals, rubs his hair and beard, 
patches up the paste where it has dissolved or 
is fallen off, and lays on fresh coats of the dye, 
on the nails, the hands, and the feet. Some 
of these beard-plastered elders, fresh from the 
hands of their attendants, look oddly enough, 
with different shades of red, black, and gray, in 
their beards ; for it takes a day or two, accord 
ing to the quality of the hair, to produce a 
uniform blackness; and this requires to be 
renewed every week at least, to look well, as 
the roots of the hair which grow out after each 
time of staining are either brown or gray, 
according to the of the wearer, and con- 
trast but badly with the jet black of the other 
parts. When all is finished, and the visitor 
leaves the inner bath, he is furnished with two 
cloths only, one for the waist, and the other to 
throw loosely over the head and shoulders: he 
then goes into the outer room into a colder air, 
thus thinly clad, and without slippers or pat« 
tens; no bed is prepared for him, nor is he 
again attended to by any one, unless he des 
mands a nargeel to smoke; but, most gene- 
rally, he dresses himself in haste, and departs. 
The Turkish bath is far more capable of afford« 
ing high sensual pleasure, and is consequently 
visited as much for the mere delight to the 
feelings which it produces, and to lounge away 
an agreeable hour, as for the performance ef a 
religious duty; while the Persian bath seems 
altogether resorted to for the purpose of the 
toilette, as one would submit to a hair-dresser 
to have the hair cut, curled, powdered, and set 
in order, for a party.” 

We shall add but one other extract, the last 
words of which display, very unnecessarily, the 
cloven foot. 

“ This river (the Kara Soo) is unquestion- 
ably the Choaspes of antiquity, celebrated as 
furnishing always the drink of the Persian 
kings. They so rigidly confined themselves 
to the use of this water, that it was carried 
by them even in their distant expeditions ; 
and Herodotus relates that Cyrus, when he 
marched against Babylon, had the water of 
the Choaspes first boiled, and afterwards borne 
in a vase of silver, on four-wheeled chariots 
drawn by mules. Milton has an allusion to 
this subject, though he uses: the license of a 
poet in making this the drink of kings alone, 
instead of confining them to the use of this 
water solely; and it is a fact worthy of remark, 
that at this moment, while all the inhabitants 
of Kermanshah drink of the stream of Aub 
Dedoong, at which we watered our horses on 
the day of entry, and of the spring called 
Aubi-i-Hassan-Khan, the king’s son alone has 
the water for himself and his harem brought 
from the stream of the Kara Soo. We drank 
of it ourselves as we passed; and from its 
superiority to all the waters of which we had 
tasted since leaving the banks of the Tigris, 
added to the thirst of our noon ride, and ani- 
mating conversation by the way, the draught 
was delicious enough to be sweet even to the 
palsied taste of royalty itself.” 

Should we find any thing to tempt us in the 
remaining moiety of this volume, we shall 
again bring it under the consideration of the 
public. 
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The Man of Two Lives. A Narrative writien 
by Himself. 2 vols. 12mo. H. Colburn. 
Tuts is a very uncommon and a very curious 
publication. With much of metaphysical acu- 
men and a spice of German mysticism, it con- 
tains some ingenious and powerful reasoning 
on topics of great interest, some admirable cri- 
ticisms upon painting, music, and literature, 
and some original sketches of life and ee 
The story, too, though it possesses neither the 
seghtinr ‘as incident which is calculated to 
rivet the attention of the mere novel-reader, is 
not destitute of considerable attractions; so 
that, without imagining that the work will be 
the favourite of the circulating library, we are 
persuaded that it will be highly esteemed by 
every intelligent person who bestows upon it 
the attention of a quiet and meditative perusal. 
It strikes us as being the production of a 
foreign writer, or at least that the materials 
are foreign ; for it adopts the strange doctrines 
of Mesmer and Animal Magnetism, which, how- 
ever prevalent on the Continent, where they 
are making more progress even in our enlight- 
ened day than phrenology, have credit with 
only a very limited sect of philosophers in this 

country. 

The hero of the piece, the man of two lives, 
is Edward Sydenham, the son of English pa- 
rents, of good birth and fortune; but who is 
represented as having the consciousness of an 
immediately prior existence as Frederic Werner, 
of Frankfort. The errors committed in this 
former state weigh upon him in his new in- 
carnation ; and the whole narrative hinges upon 
his recollections of Werner, and the process by 
which, as Sydenham, he wipes out the stains 
of that individual (if we may so call him). 
Under the strange impressions, or ideas, or im- 
pulses, which are the consequence of a double 
life, he returns to Germany, and in the person 
of a young, amiable, and highly gifted English. 
man, renews a connexioti with those who were 
the friends, rélatives, and mistresses of Werner 
more than twenty years before. An inscruta- 
ble sympathy, and a predestined concurrence of 
events, work wonderfully together in every 
thing that happens; and, in theend, the load 
is removed from his soul, the offences of Wer- 
ner are absolved, and Sydenham becomes the 
happiest of human beings. 

We have noticed, that we attribute this pub- 
lication to a continental source ; in which sup- 
position we are confirmed, not only by the sen- 
timent and circumstances, but by the strong 
matter-of-fact manner in which every part of 
the tale is related. In all, except the visionary 
views of Mesmerism, there is a reality which 
induces a feeling that every thing related really 
happened as is set down ; and throughout these 
volumes there are a multitude of pictures and 
remarks which are so obviously true, that we 
acknowledge at once their being founded on 
actual observation, and attached to the fiction 
merely as a vehicle for their introduction. As 
it is impossible to give (within reasonable 
bounds) any full insight into the mysterious 
portions of the book, we shall therefore content 
ourselves with extracting some of these separate 
illustrations. The following is a brief but ex- 
cellent critique upon the late Benjamin West: 

‘* West in his invention was rather cold, and 
his compositions had great sameness ; but if he 
did not enchant the fervid spirit, he soothed 
and satisfied the tender and the timid. His 
figures had a relation to his sect, there was 
quaker in the, bosoms of them all; and when 
he used, as he did copiously, the materials of 
the great masters, they always lost in his trans- 





cript the fulness and grandeur of their form 
and expression. Yet he was at the head of 
the correct and interesting painters of history ; 
and notwithstanding his facility, and even 
tameness of composition, told a story thoroughly 
to the eye, and even to the heart.” 

Some remarks on Fuseli are too much of the 
imaginative and mystic for our apprehension ; 
but we deem the annexed speculations on astro- 
nomy to be replete with ingenuity and fancy. 

** We had been going over the comparative 
revolutions of the planets; and the extreme 
likelihood that they were all of them inhabited 
made him deduce a set of very whimsical and 
not unamusing inferences. For instance, the 
affinity of these planets to one ‘another, and to 
one common centre (said he), would “lead one 
to suppose that their inhabitants partook of 
this generic similarity. Mercury, on such a 
plan, must have its man, as well as the earth. 
But the revolution of that near visitant of our 
sun round its own axis is made in six hours. 
The day, therefore, of Mercury consists of but 
three hours, for meals, and their provision and 
preparation, exercise, business, and pleasure. 
One of our common trials there would starve 
the whole court. The Mercurial senate would 
have sunk under the combined wit and wisdom 
of our Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheridan. The 
action there is probably quicker, through its 
whole animal existence, than ours. Ideas must 
flow quicker. Our winged words would creep 
to them. The tongue must move faster, and 
even language itself be still further abbreviated, 
to suit the demands of such rapid communica- 
tion. But if we should be of opinion, that as 
Mercury completes his year in eighty-eight 
days, and is six times as strongly enlightened 
by the sun as we are, he may not be cool 
enough for animal production: this will not 
be supposed of our more intimate acquaintance 
Jupiter, who, though his revolution roundthe 
common, sun takes him nearly twelve of our 
“om to accomplish, has a day of scarcely five 

ours, and six hundred and eighteen of our 
weeks to be distributed in business, pleasure, 
and repose. As to Saturn, with a day and 
night of only seven hours, and not having so 
much as a hundredth part of the light enjoyed 
by Jupiter, with thirty of our years to wander 
in twilight dejection round the sun, the men 
there, perhaps, slumber between thought and 
thought, and all conversation is a suit in Chan- 
cery. But though it. may be true, that in 
planets enjoying a middle position, like our 
earth, the safest and best walking may be found 
for beings like ourselves, it would be too much 
to assume, that upon nearer or more distant 
worlds there is no walking at all. Vast power 
is, no doubt, capable of amazing varieties in 
creation. The very senses may be fewer, more 
numerous, or possess other properties than 
ours. The human creatures of Saturn may, 
for instance, have that sort of phosphoric igni- 
tion in the dark, which lights certain animals 
here to their prey, and probably fascinates as 
well as shews it. Day and night, moreover, 
with the Saturnine may not be the unavoidable 
alternations of labour and repose, but the 
strength, as well as the will to labour, may 
carry them through a period of activity equal 
toour own. To be sure, the opposite conclu- 
sion is more likely to be true, because where 
the grossness is greater, there is more torpor, 
and night may not arrive too soon after an 
active day of five, four, or even three of our 
own hours.” 

A portrait of a Count de Blatz, a noble of 
the old régime, will furnish another favourable 
specimen. ‘* Leonora (a Catalani or Pasta of 





her day, savs the narrator,) has frequently 
mentioned him to me as one of her steadiest 
friends, and I still can bring him before me at 
a very advanced age, with his silver hair in 
bag, well dressed, his richly-figured velvet coat 
and spangled waistcoat, the gold clocks that 
adorned his stockings rather than his legs, 
and the pink heels that added to the diarhond 
buckles of his shoes their full testimony that 
their owner seldom allowed the dirt or dust of 
a public way to annoy him. The chair, the 
coach, the hall, and the saloon, were all that 
he trod on. He carried the old court about in 
all his pursuits; and the small silk hat, and 
the pocket muff, which was decorated with 
ribands from the fairest toilets in Europe, were 
as steady parts of him as the ruder appurte- 
nances which he derived from nature. One 
pocket of his coat held an opera-glass, which, 
by his constant use of it, one might suppose 
bestowed aid to his ear as well as eye—the 
other pocket contained a superb snuff-box of 
Dresden china mounted in gold, on the lid of 
which a fine enamel by Petitot of the volup- 
tuous Montespan, which the count inherited, 
left the taste of the great monarch entirely 
justified, at least during the empire of the 
passions. The common estimate of De Blatz 
was correct ; he was a kind, well-bred, polished 
nobleman, devoted rather too strongly to one 
pursuit. He lived at the feet of the great 
female singers in his prime; and by their 
sides to the last; for a long term their lover, 
but always their admirer and their guest. His 
place was fixed on system at their tables. He 
sat on the lady’s left hand, which resigned the 
complimentary seat on her right hand to the 
stranger, or person of higher rank. At the 
toilet, when the nymph now glanced in the 
mirror at the increasing charms of her figure, 
and now poured out a passage of. eloquent 
music, in the manner by which she meditated 
additional triumphs on the stage, our count, 
an equal connoisseur in beauty and in song, 
applauded the decorations bestowed on both ; 
and his Lars, open was always deemed final, 
being carefully and deliberately grounded upon 
the choice to which the enchantress herself 
most inclined. ‘ I have often thought,’ said 
the abbé, ‘ that such men are even public 
benefactors, though it is not in their aim to 
be so; and we little suspect how the failing 
nerve or doubting mind of the greatest singers 
may be fortified by this reliance upon friendly 
praise.’ ”” 

This Leonora’s account of herself also con- 
tains some striking traits in the situation of 
prime donne. ‘* If such persons were to write 
their confessions (she says), as Rousseau has 
done, and they were to be honest, as they 
ought to be, what a struggling and discordant 
scene would even the proudest beauty have to 
exhibit, though in possession of the most splen- 
did, the most unrivalled talent! Sh is sur- 
rounded by devoted admirers of her powers, 
some because it is the fashion to praise, others 
because they really have some knowledge of 
their value. If they pay this homage to the 
actress and the singer, the commerce is suffi- 
ciently clear and unambiguous ; but the woman 
is usually mixed up with the artist, and she is 
beset by a thousand importunities, difficult to 
resist, and declarations of a love which disho- 
nours its object. The feelings of her nature 
are excited with more than common pains. 
She listens with complacency to the endless 
theme of her beauty and her rigour; and find- 
ing both prudence and religion equally repug- 
nant to admit her to chaste and pure engage- 
ments of the heart, she either lives as if she 
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were without one, or bestows it upon some 
pleasing, but unprincipled creature, who be- 
comes nominally her protector, actually her 
tyrant. I will not pursue this, by even a hint 
of something still worse, by which he consum- 
mates her dishonour and his own. Frequently, 
indeed, the moments of disgust in such lives 
become poignant beyond expression: they are 
banished for the indispensable exercise of the 
talent, and their voice of complaint is stunned 
in the applause of the theatre; but they return. 
Lassitude succeeds to exertion—they invade 
the couch; sickness attends irregular habits 
and late hours—they occupy the pillow. A 
death occurs iff the immediate circle of such 
folly—they redouble the salutary warnings, 


and sometimes gain the victory. I have told] pla 


you, sir, that I glory in my art. I do so, and 
yet know that I have a soul beyond it !” 

But we must now conclude, which we do 
with a profession of his principles, a Key to 
the Book, put into the mouth of the famous 
Dr. Mesmer, who, among other faculties, en- 
joys the power of discriminating persons con- 
scious of a previous existence. After explaining 
this gift, he says, ‘* Objects of infinite import- 
ance to mankind claim me wholly. In addition 
to simplifying the healing art, I design to work 
a mighty revolution in philosophy. I am 
destined to unfold unknown principles to the 
world, leading all to profound and_benevolent 
results. But prejudice assailed the grand dis- 
coveries of Newton, and purblind physicians 
dispute, or deny, the magnetic power which I 
have detected. * * * He (adds the author, 
and draws an admirable moral from his pre- 
mises) was the real inventor of animal mag- 
netism; but I have always considered that his 
most unfailing specific was the imagination of 
the patient. It is not, however, for me to 
judge him, either as physician or philosopher. 
Theories like his spring and fall in one age, to 
rise again in another, and flourish, perhaps, 
for centuries. The philosophy of experiment 
alone permanently adds to science. * * * 
Here I shall close this narrative. I have 
reached that point of my existence, when the 
connexion of the two lives was dropt entirely. 
I describe the scenes only in which it influenced 
my present being. The world at large will not 
perhaps et, that this amazing privilege has 
been peoallar to myself. Ido not think that 
they ought. Yet, in fact, most men are per- 
mitted two lives even here; one of action, with 
its usual attendant, error; the other of reflec- 
tion, and, as it ought to prove, of atonement. 
To carry on the parallel, neither are they with- 
out a mysterious friend and guide, to whom 
the magnetic Mesmer was but as a shade, who 
comes upon them unannounced, and knows 
them —- all disguises. He is plain, too, 
and generally alarming in his addresses, and 
urges them to take the only course that con- 
ducts to their real interest, their peace, their 
honour, and their final happiness. ‘The reader 
feels that I can only here mean the power of 
conscience.” 

There is an episode of a Jacobite lady, Miss 
M‘Evoy, very characteristic, but having no 
connexion whatever with the story. We have 
but to add, that the idea of this work might 
have been far more forcibly wrought out. The 
sins of Werner are not of a dye sufficiently deep 
to render the consciousness of them in Syden- 
ham of adequate interest—the cause is not 
equal to the effect,—and besides, all that hap- 
pens to Sydenham is so fortuitous and common- 
place, that the same might have occurred to 
any indifferent person. The author seems to 
have forgotten the precept, nec Deus intersit ; 





but still his book possesses no ordinary me- 


rits. 





Some Account of the System. of Fagging at 
Winchester School; with Remarks, and a 
Correspondence with Dr. Williams, Head 
Master of that Public School, on the late 
Expulsions thence for Resistance of the Au- 
thority of the Prefects. By Sir Alexander 
Malet, Bart. London, 1828. Ridgway. 

A PAMPHLET of some twenty short pages, 
but of pressing and lasting importance ; since 
it brings the detestable system of fagging as 
practised at our leading schools distinctly be- 
fore the public. Among modern improvements, 
none takes a higher place than the beneficial 
n of mutual instruction, by which children 
kindly teaching others acquire themselves the 
most effective description of education and 
knowledge: but, as if for a contrast to this ad- 
mirable method, it seems, by the statement of 
Sir Alexander Malet, to be resolutely deter- 
mined at Winchester School to uphold a plan 
so opposite, that we can only characterise it by 
the epithet of mutual destructi It is truly 
said that the whole system is so objectionable, 
that any attack upon it would have many sup- 
porters. Rational in its origin, it has been so 
perverted as to have become a nuisance and a 
curse. It is the prolific parent of the worst of 
feelings and of principles ; and under its opera- 
tion, one class of petty tyrants is surely suc- 
ceeded by another, and another, the more odi- 
ous because the tyrants have been originally 
fags and slaves, and when raised to authority 
cannot be expected to resist the malevolent 
passion for making others suffer in turn as they 
have suffered. That numbers of delicate youths 
and boys of tender dispositions have their lives 
sacrificed, from the hardships imposed upon 
them, we are confidentially assured: but even 
were they to survive the sleepless nights, the 
ex to cold and»privations, the extreme 
fatigues, and other injuries to which they are 
subjected,—what can restore their minds to the 
right tone of feeling, to purity, to high no- 
tions of self-respect, and to every gentleman- 
like sense of dignity ? 

That such a state of things, or that such 
means of educating the gentry, the future 
clergy, lawyers, legislators, and peers of Eng- 
land, should have one voice uplifted in their 
favour, is to us extraordinary ; but that such a 
case as is related by Sir A. Malet should be 
defended by the head master, is still more won- 
derful. It would hardly be believed were it 
not that Dr. Williams not only acknowledges 
but justifies it by his own letter. The strange 
tale runs thus :— 

*¢ The prefects, or eight senior boys of the 
school, are in the habit of fagging the juniors ; 
and that they may have a greater command o 
their services during meal times, they appoint 
one of the junior boys with the title of course 
keeper, whose business it is to take care that 
whilst the prefects are at breakfast or supper, 
the juniors sit upon a certain cross bench at 
the top of the hall, that they may be forth- 
coming whenever a prefect requires any thing 
to be done. During that part of the short 
half year in which there are no fires kept, a 
sufficient number of boys for this service was 
generally furnished from the fourth class, and 
it was considered that the junior part of the 
fifth class, which is next in the ascending scale, 
was exempt from so disagreeable a servitude. 
It appears, however, that within these few 
years, there has been a much greater press of 
boys to enter the school than formerly; the 
consequence has been, that they have come to 











it older and more advanced in their studies 
than formerly, and the upper departments of 
the school have received a greater accession of 
numbers in proportion than the lower classes. 
The fourth class, therefore, ually furnish. 
ing a smaller number of fags, the prefects 
issued a mandate, that the junior part of the 
fifth class should share with the fourth in the 
duty of going on hall: this was for some time 
submitted to; but at length one of the boys of 
this class intentionally abstained from seating 
himself on the cross bench at supper-time, and 
being seen by the senior prefect, and desired 
by him to go on hall, refused to do so, and 
argued the point as a matter of right, alleging, 
as the ancient usage of the school, the exemp- 
tion of the junior part of the fifth class from 
this duty till the commencement of fires; he 
referred to the course keeper as being the de- 
positary of the rules, and expressed himself 
prepared to abide by his decision. The course 
keeper, who does not appear to have been very 
well versed in the usages of the school, decided 
that the boy ought to go on hall; and the 
prefect therefore resolved, not only to enforce 
this new rule, but to punish the contumely of 
this unlucky boy by giving him a public » Beg 
tisement: to this, however, the junior did not 
feel inclined to submit, and a second prefect 
laid hold of him, that he might not evade 
the beating destined for him: a simultaneous 
movement then took place amongst the juniors, 
who pinioned the two prefects, released the 
boy who was being beaten, and gave them to 
understand that the intended chastisement 
should not be inflicted. The prefects instantly 
laid a complaint before the head master, who 
lled the boy who had refused to go on 

l, and five others, who had appeared most 
= in preventing the prefect from punishing 

m 


Such are the features of this precious quarrel. 
Tt is not to ensure the better instruction of the 
juniors; it is not to see that they study and 
do their duty; it is net even to enforce in 
them moral and proper habits in school or out 


of school ;—it is that they may be the passive, 
though discontented—the Obedient, though 
growling, menials of a set of premature de- 
spots! Wo be to the lad of independent and 
honest spirit, who may dislike to toast his pre- 
fect’s cheese, or warm his bed,* or clean his 
shoes, or obey his dirtiest command! He 
must submit, muttering curses not loud but 
deep, to be trained in the way which he should 
not go, in servility and meanness, and often in 
roguery and vice, or he shall be treated with 
many stripes; and if he rebel, as in the case 
before us, he shall be expelled with disgrace 
from the seminary of learning where discipline 
is every thing, and common sense nothing. 


f|** Whether,”’ says Sir A. Malet, whose brother 


was the offender on this occasion,—‘“‘ whether 
the public will side with Dr. Williams in 
thinking that the authority of the prefects is 
to be supported equally in fagging their juniors 
as in maintaining the discipline of the school 
(the ostensible object of their creation), or 
whether it will think with me, that the rule 
of non-resistance, as laid down in this case, be 
not carrying the system too far, I cannot tell; 
but this I must avow, that with all my pre- 
dilection for the place where I and three of 
my brothers, besides the one who has now been 
expelled, received our education, and with all 
my respect for Dr. Williams’s personal cha- 

* In cold winter nights it is one of the prefectorial 
laws, that a fag or two should lie in their superiors’ beds 
till they are properly warmed, and then my feudal lords 


refect turn out the shivering urchins at midnight, and 
a themselves down to rest ! 
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racter as its master, which is very great, I will 
niever suffer any one over whom I can exercise 
such an influence, to send a boy to that school 
whilst such a doctrine is maintained as the 
rule of the establishment.” 

That we may not be thought to press the same 
éonclusion ufifairly, we must in justice look to 
the correspondence, and to the master’s argu- 
ments in favour of fagging to the utmost stretch 
of human patience. In his letter of October 
13th, Dr. Williams says—‘* The authority of 
the prefects is, as you well know, essential to 
the maintenance of discipline in the school; 
and it is impossible that they can exercise that 
authority with effect, if they are not protected 
from the danger of personal outrage. If they, 
or any of them, etceed the line of their duty, 
or commit any wrong act, they are liable to 
censure and punishment from the master; and 
if any boy think himself aggrieved, he may 
prefer his complaint in the proper quarter, 
with a oettaints that it will meet with due 
attention: btit he cannot on any account be 

rmitted to use force against those whom he 
s bourid to obey. I cannot admit that the dis. 
tinction which I understand you to make be- 
tweén authority exercised on behalf of the 
imaster, or in eriforcing privileges permitted to 
the prefects, is of sufficient importance to make 
that conduct venial in the one case, which is 
highly culpable in the other. Obedience to 
the prefects is required by the usage and laws 
of the school; and if boys either deliberately 
tefusé obedience, or support the disobedience 
of others by tumultuous and forcible resistance 
to their officers, such conduct is, in my judg- 
ment; subversive of subordination and dis- 
cipline, and requires to be repressed by such 
an og T have lately been compelled to 
make, re notice I conceive to be equally 
necessary, whether the immediate occasion of 
the disorder arise’ from the exercise of autho. 
rity in a matter of discipline, or of personal 

vilege ;. since if it Wére once admitted that 
violent hands could with comparative impunity 
be laid upon the prefects, boys who were dis- 
contented with their superior for a stiict and 
honest discharge of official duty, would never 
be at a loss to find opportunities of ventin 
their dissatisfaction on some question of a dif- 
ferent nature,” 

We know not what weight this reasoning 
(if it can be so called) may have on others, 
but we confess that upon us it produces nothing 
like conviction. On the contrary, we consider 
it to be most lame and impotent ;—an evasion 
of facts, and an obstinate defence of error—and 
not a generous retracing of an unwise course. 
What has the “ discipline in the school” to do 
with the forced servitude in the hall? and 
what has resistance to a beating to do with 
refusal of obedience, even allowing (which we 
do not) obedience to be due to the “* personal 
privilege,” i. ¢. the waiting on the meals and 
performing the drudgery of a prefect—being 
compelled to do cringing and low offices for 
a boy-master, which the head-master of the esta- 
blishment could not think of requiring ? Well 
and moderately does Sir A. M. observe, in his 
reply of the 15th (which -net with no notice), 
—* I acknowledge the necessity of the pre- 
fects’ authority for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline in the school, and consequently the in- 
dispensability of countenance and protection 
being given them by the master in enforcing 
that authority ; but I venture to question the 
fitness of rs re laid down, which has been 
acted upon in the present case,—that no act of 
8 prefect, whatever be.its nature, shall justify 
a junior boy in making’ personal resistarice : 


since by this rule the junior has no alternative 
but to submit to whatever punishment may be 
inflicted by the caprice or tyranny of a prefect, 
and subsequenitly to prefer a complaint, in the 
hope, or even with the certainty, of obtaining 
redress. The case may not be exactly parallel, 
because the law stipu ates the equality of per- 
sons, but what would be thought of an enact- 
ment which forbade resistance to any attack, 
and directed the aggrieved person to content 
himself with the certainty of reparation, on 
identifying the offender and substantiating his 
complaint? I drew the distinction between 
the tolerated power of the prefects (by which 

ion I referred to the system of fagging) 
and their authorised jurisdiction (in matters of 
discipline), because I imagined such a distinc. 
tion to exist ; and I was certainly unprepared 
for the declatation of equal support to both 
privileges, which you declare it to be your 
resolution to give. My dissatisfaction at the 
expulsion of my brother rests, therefore, upon 
what I consider the impropriety of the general 
rule of non-resistance to the prefects by the 
juniors under any circumstances, and upon m 
opinion of the doubtful nature of the exertion 
of the prefects’ anthority in the particular in- 
stance which aroused resistance and led to this 
expulsion.” 

Upon this main question there cannot, we 
think, be a doubt in any sound mind ; but as if 
even its adjuncts were to be equally unanswer- 
able on the one hand, and fallacious on the other, 
we have to remark on a slight point connected 
with it. Sir A. M. has proposed, instead of 
the dreadfully severe measure of expulsion, 
‘“ that a temporary removal from the achool, in 
the nature of rustication, as practised at the 
universities, would satisfy the punetilios of 
delegated authority, be more proportioned to 
the nature of the offence, and produce all the 
effect required by example.” And hé adds— 
“It would, I présume, be a task of no great 
difficulty to induce the prefects to apply to you 
collectively for a modification of the sentence 
of expulsion, which was pronounced for an of- 
fence against their tolerated power, though 
(strictly speaking) not against their authorised 
jurisdiction ; and since so decided a measure 
has been resorted to, with a view to strengthen 
their hands, I think I am not attributing too 
much influence to them as a body, in hoping 
that their application to you, sir (supposing it 
to be made), in behalf of those of their school- 
fellows who have been expelled for attempting 
to curb the exercise of their prefectorial powers, 
would be listened to with favour.” 

To this the master answers, that he does 
not consider the expedient to be well suited to 
the proposed end; for, says he, ‘* the con- 
Séquence of reversing the sentence upon pe- 
tition from the prefects, would be, that, if 
similar circumstances should hereafter occur, 
no prefect could, without being placed in a 
most invidious light, decline to intercede for 
the offender; and the expectation that the 
master would favourably receive such inter- 
cession, must operate to diminish that salu 
fear of serious consequences, which the punish- 
ment now inflicted is intended to impress.” 
After this, never let a prayer for mercy be 
heard, for it may be a very bad precedent, 
according to the canons of Winchester tuition ; 
never ask forgiveness, for it may lead others to 
expect forgiveness ; never excite the idea that 
power may look favourably on intercession, 
lest ye should diminish ‘* the salutary fear’: 
wh ht for ever to clothe men dressed in 





a little brief authority ! 
Upon this subject we have expressed our- 


selves strongly and unreservedly, presuming 
that the pit Rec are fairly stated in the 
pamphlet before us, and trusting that this 
case, of itself of little importance to the com- 
munity, forcé on a revision of the whole 
of the abominable practice of which it exposes a 
part and a specimen. For Dr. Williams we 
are ready to allow that he is, in all probability, 
acting upon principles inherited from a similar 
course of cation; and that having been 
well fagged himself, his prejudices are in favour 
of that system out of which he has come an 
eminently learned and estimable man. But 
still our dislike and disapprobation of the sys. 
tem itself must not be concealéd; and we 
heartily rejoice that Sir Alexander Malet has 
been provoked to bring it before the tribunal 
of the public.* 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Astronomical Study.—A very simple and effi« 
cient movable planisphere, executed in paste. 
board, has just been published by Mr. John 


Y|Smith, globe maker to the king, at Mr. C. 


Smith’s, Strand. By means of two concentric 
circles, the one containing ‘‘ our starry firma- 
ment,” regulated by turning to the date of the 
period, and the other being an index, hollowed 
so as to divulge or cover the constellations as 
it is moved to the hour of the night,—it is quite 
easy to ascertain, on as little larger than 
this page, all the principal stars visible at the 
time within the horizon. It is a neat, inge- 
nious, and useful device. 





Historical Chart.—Under this title Mr. Vin- 
cent, of Oxford,+ has just published, in two 
large sheets, an Analysis of the Second Decade 
of Livy, chronologically arranged ; which is 
in truth a history at one glance, or rather, at 
two glances. There is a running. head along 
the top, divided into columns, for Rome, Afri 
Spain, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Greece, &c. ; an 
under -each the events of every year are re- 
corded in opposite lines across the sheet. We 
have hardly seen any thing so complete as this 
plan: it is, in fact, Livy in half an hour’s 
reading; and we have nothing to regret, but 
that his lost books are not to be found, to be 
exhibited in the same lucid and ample way. 


A Tabular and Proportional View of the 
Superior, Supermedial, and Medial Rocks, 
§e. T. Cadell; Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. 

A’sEconp édition, with much additional in- 

formation of M. de la’ Beche’s excellent view of 

our earth’s geological formation. Resembling 

the graduated tables of mountains, rivers, &c., 
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* As an anecdote of fagging, we may relate, that Lord 
Byron, when he became senior boy at Harrow (for Har- 
row, Westminster, Eton, &c. &c. are all alike, and all 
like Winchester in this respect), was not only a sturdy 
boxer, beating his equals at fisty-cuffs, and very fond of 
thrashing them, whether belonging to the school or the 
town, but also a terrible dragon upon the smaller 
fags, It wasa common custom with him and a worthy 
compeer of the same high — to take ion 
a stair which the younger boys had to descend, and, with 
some nonsensical accusation and admonition, to knock 
them down in succession, so that they frequently tumbled 
from the top to the bottom.—In the Charter-house, where 
fagging was formerly carried to an unwarrantable pogth, 
(the smaller boys were nightly slung out of the win 
and over the walls, at the risk of their necks, to execute 
the paltry or mischievous errands of the chief boys,) the 
system is now nearly or altogether abolished. At West- 
minster, we have heard of cruelties that would 
the most barbarous savages that ever denrzozed one ano- 
ther by tortures. At Eton, the general profligacy is al- 
most incredible: mb ene ae ano beeeane Soe 

witha com; ’ 
dare as soon die as open ips pon yee peg 


efully h be abused. Si 
weoents of ectney and society is thus inundated with evil 
made so by this foul system of 


education. 
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this sheet displays the order and pee! of 


the substanees of which the shell of our 

(as far as our inquiries have descended) is com- 
posed, from the latest alluvium to the earliest 
Grauwacke. Below this M. de la Beche has 
not ventured—for fear, we dare say, of getting, 
at least, into purgatory. The farther columns 
are very useful, as they lay down the general 
character of the various strata, and afford a 
good account of the organie remains and fossils 
found in them. 


PURE GLAS8s. 

M. GuinantT, a Swiss, a man of little seien- 
tific knowledge, but of great penetration and 
perseverance, some years ago established, in 
the suburbs of Neufchatel, a manufactory for 
the fabrication of flint glass; and succeeded in 
producing it in a state which, although not 
perfect, was much superior to that of any which 
had been previously obtained. He died with- 
out communicating his process. Messrs. Thi- 
baudeau and Bonvemps, superintendents of the 
glass-works at Choisy-le-Roy, lately presented 
to the French Academy a paper, detailing a 
number of experiments by which they had 
approximated to the production of pure glass. 
If, however, the statement in our last Number 
be true, which we have every reason to believe, 
this problem, so important to optics, has been 
completely solved by Messrs. Herschel and 
Faraday. 

EXTRAORDINARY FOSSIL: JAW-BONE. 
Tue jaw-bone of an enormous unknown ani- 
mal has been discovered at Epperheim, in the 
canton of Arrey, on the left bank of the Rhine, 
by M. Schleier-Macher, governor of the Comté 
de Darnestadt. Several teeth had previously 
been found, resembling those which this jaw- 
bone contains; but as they were similar to 
those of the tapir, credit was given to the 
antediluvian existence of a gigantic species of 
that animal. M. Schleier-Macher’s discovery 
will undeceive naturalists on that point. The 
animal, of which he has found so valuable a 
relic, belongs to a new genus; and its dimen- 
sions are really extraordinary. Even suppos- 
ing that its a was as small in proportion to 
the head as in the hippopotamus (the quad- 
ruped of which the body bears the least pro- 
portion to the head), its entire length must 
have been nineteen (French) feet! The largest 
quadru hitherto known was a gigantic 
sloth, the megalonix, which, however, was only 
twelve feet long. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, November 15th.—On Thursday last the follow- 
‘ees were conferred :— 
chelor and Doctor in Divinity, by accumulation, — 
A. B. Evans, St. John’s College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. J. C. Staunton, Magdalen 
College; W. Smythe, Student, Christ Church; Rev. 
F. A. Faber, Scholar, University College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Rev. A. Davis, St. Edmund 
Hall; T. Clutton, Fellow, New College; C. B. Bowles, 
Exeter omy ot T. Parry, Wadham College; J. B. Har- 
tis, Trinity College; W.'R. Browell, Scholar; Pembroke 


Camsripcr, November 15th.— At a congregation on 
Wednesday last the following degrees were conferted :— 
¢ Sng Divinity.—Rev. T. G. Ackland, St. John’s 


Doctor in Physic.—J. B. Steward, Pembroke Coll 
Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. Graham, Fellow, t 


‘ Jcentiat in Physic-—H. J.-H. Bond, Corpus Christi 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. S. Palmer, St. Peter’s College; 

Rev. G. Hodgson, Rev. B. Lambert, St. John’s College. 
Bachelors in Civil Law.—T. P. L. Hallett, Fellow, H. 

Jenner, Rev. C. Burne, Trinity Hall; Rev. T. Dealtry, 


Bachelor of Arts-—W. M. Brookes, St. Peter’s College. 
T.C. Pearson, B.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
of this university. 
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EGYPT. 
Departure of the French Expedition from 
Alewandria. 
Alerandria, Sept. 13. 

“We leave Alexandria to-morrow. Our little 
flotilla will be composed of a large mutch, or 
match, capable of easily containing a dozen per- 
sons, and of a smaller vessel, in which five or 
six persons may be stowed. It will require 
five days to go from this to Cairo, by the canal, 
and the Nile; and we shall not be actually in 
Egypt until we reach that river; for this is in 
fact Lybia. What is strange, is, that I am de- 
lighted in the midst of these sands, which all 
travellers describe as the most dismal place in 
the world. The purity of the air, the bright- 
ness of the light, the mildness of the tempera- 
ture, the aspect of the sand-hills, across which 
are seen white buildings, and tall minarets, in- 
termingled with gardens of palm-trees ; here 
an obelisk, there some ancient columns: — al 
this, joined to the vast ocean speckled with the 
foam of the waves, makes Alexandria surprise 
me, not only by its novelty, but by its grandeur 
and a even after seeing the finest land- 
scapes of Italy and Sicily. We have dispersed 
a little since we came hither; and do not form 
a compact body, as heretofore. The Italians 
live with their consul; M. Champollion with 
M. Drovetti ; I with the Sardinian consul. 

“ Our labours are over here. M. Cham- 
pollion has made some beautiful drawings from 
the obelisks. I have collected almost all that 
it was possible to obtain in the ancient city, the 
soil of which seems to me to have been more 
deranged than that of any other that I have 
visited. The air is also charged with saline 
particles, which exercise so powerful an action 
on the most solid bodies, that in a few years 
masses of ite disappear, which, under such 
a sky as that of France, would be unalterable. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the second 
city of the Roman empire is nothing mofe than 
a pile of rubbish, without form or name. 

‘¢ We have this evening taken leave of the 
Pasha. Champollion told him that he had read 
the hieroglyphical inscriptions on two obelisks 
which he found at Alexandria ; which appeared 
to interest the Pasha greatly; and he impa- 
tiently asked for the translation of them.” 

The Pasha, whose first conversation with 
the members of the expedition did not evince 
much strength of judgment, on this occasion 
made many shrewd observations. On the sub- 
ject of science generally, he said that he had 
nothing at heart so much as the improve- 
ment of the condition of his people, by giving 
them a taste for the arts and sciences, par- 
ticularly for those in which the results were so 
apparent as to conviction to their minds. 
He stated that he had frequently had persons 
from France and England for the purpose of 
mechanical improvements in the different pro- 
cesses of the manufactures which were under 
his own control, but that they had not an- 
swered his expectations. To one of M. Cham- 
pollion’s companions, who had known the late 
Mr. Belzoni intimately, he said that he had a 


and that, only a month before he had heard of 
his death, he-bad written to invite him to visit 
Alexandria, for the purpose of conferring upon 
him an appointment as inspector of the hydrau- 
lic and other machinery in his possession. 
KING’S COLLEGE. 

Tne subscription for this undertaking now 
amounts to the large sum of 120,000/.; and 
the necessary preparations for carrying it into 





great respect for that individual when living, | 


execution are proceeding with all practicable 
despatch. We have reason to repeat our ori« 
ginal statement, that the College will be erected 
in the Regent’s Park; and, indeed, that thé 
building will be commenced in the course of 
next season. We are also given to understand 
that a very material alteration in the plan has 
been resolved upon. According to this arrangés 
ment, the King’s College is to consist of two 
distinct establishments, but connected together 
by being under one roof, and under the direc: 
tion and superintendence of the same authori- 
ties —on the one side a great National School 

and on the other side the College. The School 
is to be appropriated to the education of boys 
from the age of eight years to sixteen ; and from 
this source it is calculated that a nttmber 
of pupils will move forward into thé College; 
in order to complete their studies: In a word, 
the School will be a sort of nursery, to supply 
the College. The removal from the former to 
the latter, we are informed, is to be- entirely 
optional ; nor will it, of course, be necessary, 
for entrance to the College, that the student 
should have pursued his earlier instructions at 
the School thus allied to it. What, if any, 
privileges are likely to be attached to the en- 
tire system, we have not heard; but it can 
hardly be doubted that this new and important 
feature in the design must immediately and 
essentially contribute to the foundation of 
King’s College upon a great scale. Every ore 
has felt that great public schools, rather than 
great universities, were, at least in the first 
instance, what was needed in London ; and it i¥ 
a happy thought, in our opinion, to have’ thus’ 
struck upon the true and judicious mieasure. 
Next week we shall, probably, give farther 
particulars — this change of system, 
and the botanical garden which is, we héar, 
to be appended to the College: in the meati- 
time, we have only to express thus early otr 
hope, that the practice of Fagging, so detes 
riorating to the formation of charatter, will 
never be suffered to creep into the School of 
the King’s College. 


ROYAL ASIATIO SOCIETY. 

TuE session of this flourishing Institution for 
1828-9, commences on Saturday the 6th of Des 
cember ; on which day thé general meeting is 
also made special, for the purpose of taking. 
into consideration the terms of a proposed union 
between the Society and the Literary Society 
of Bombay, from which, as we have noticed in 
the Gazette, some very interesting publications 
of Transactions have proceeded. The remain. 
ing meetings are January 3 and 17; February 
7,21; March 7; April 4; May 2, 16; June 
20; and July 4and 18. The Oriental Trans. 
lation Association is going on with great vigour 
and success. 


LITERARY FUND. 

Tue Literary Fund commenced its benevolent 
and useful labours, after the customary recess, 
on Wednesday the 12th—its constant and zeal- 
ous friend, Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, in the 
chair ; when nearly 200/. were administered to 
the wants of unfortunate authors and their 
widows and orphans. We speak from observa- 
tion and experience of this Society, when we 
state, that it is hardly possible to imagine the 
vast extent of relief which its careful, prompt, 
and discriminating application of the Fund* 

* The Fund consists of about 14,0007. 3 per cent Con- 
sols; avout 8,000/. of 3 per cent Annuities and Reduced, 


by the last representative of Sir Isaac New- 
ton; a small estate from the same, yielding 50/. yearly ; 





two hundred guineas given annually by our beneficent 
and illustrious s casual donations and subscriptions; 
and the proceeds of the Anniversary Dinner—the whole 
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enables it to effect ; the excessive wretchedness 
which it alleviates, and the consolation which 
it brings to many most deserving literary per- 
sons, struggling with difficulties or pining in 
misery, sinking with sickness or old age, and 
even stretched on the bed of death. We feel 
that we cannot too strongly or too often recom- 
mend it to the attention of the humane, and 
opreuty to the patronage of every friend of 
etters, 








PINE ARTS. 
WILKIE’S PICTURES, &c. 

THERE are some instances of patronage of the 
arts which, when we have to mention them, 
we are at a loss to decide whether our plea- 
sure is most derived from the character of the 
awe or the merits of the patronised. This 

elightful dilemma will be appreciated when 
we state that his Majesty has purchased all 
Mr. Wilkie’s Spanish pictures, seven in num- 
ber; besides two of the Italian subjects, 
painted by that admirable artist during his 
foreign travel in search of health, but, with 
such an eye and such a mind, of necessity also 
in search of what was suited to exercise his 
fine talents and genius. We have not had 
an opportunity of seeing the productions thus 
honoured by the selection of royal taste; but 
we will venture to express our conviction, 
that even the munificence of royalty, will be 
nobly repaid by the possession of such works. 
The matter must be altogether gratifying to 
the lovers of our native school; and we record 
it with sincere satisfaction, as being at once 
a proud distinction of the arts, and a great 
(though almost private) example of the excel- 
= judgment and good feeling of our gracious 

ing. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence, we hear, has just 
finished an admirable full-length of Southey, 
(who, from his verses in the Anniversary, does 
not seem to have been much pleased with any 
of his preceding portraits): it is for Mr. Peel’s 
great gallery; and we rejoice to find a minister 
befriending the arts as our Home Secretary so 
zealously befriends them. His ample fortune 
enables Mr. Peel to cultivate this delightful 
feeling in a princely style; yet it is not his 
expenditure in the purchase and on the en- 
couragement of works of merit that we would 
hold up to applause, since any amateur of large 
revenues might do as much: it is the example 
of the minister that we hail; for, strange to 
say, with very few exceptions, for the last 
century and a half there has hardly been a 
leading statesman in England who has thought 
it worth while to add the brightest wreath to 
his political glory, by shewing himself the 
friend and patron of literature and the fine 
arts !! 

The President’s splendid series of Contem- 
porary Portraits are also now in progress to 
their proper destinations in the Long Gallery 
of Windsor Castle, so superbly and judiciously 
prepared for them by the skill of Mr. Wyatt. 
ville. We heard, the other morning, of a 
caravan passing our. way, which contained 
(none of Polito’s wonders! but) the portraits 
of Pitt, Lord Eldon, and Sir Walter Scott, 
which were on their route from Russell-square 
to their regal place of imperishable abode. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Portrait of the King. Painted and engraved 
by J. Holmes. Colnaghi, Pall Mall East. 
Tus is one of those enterprises in art, the 
time and labour necessary for which are seldom 





previously calculated by the individual who 
undertakes it ; although, when successfully ac- 
complished, it carries with it a gratification 
which is in itself an ample compensation. We 
may congratulate Mr. Holmes, not only on the 
ability displayed in the executive part of his 
print, but on having produced one of the most 
agreeable and assured likenesses of our most 
gracious sovereign that ever met the eye of the 
public. In the expression we think that he 
has been remarkably fortunate: it is at once 
affable and dignified. But we may also ob- 
serve, that, with the exception of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, no artist in the country has had 
more frequent or favourable opportunities than 
Mr. Holmes, of studying the royal counte- 
nance. 


Great Britain Illustrated. From drawings by 
W.Westall, A.R.A. ; engraved by E. Finden : 
= Descriptions by T. Moule. No. II. 

ilt. 

BEAvuTIFUL little views of ‘* Winchester ;’”’ 

‘¢ Entrance to Carlisle, from the south ;” **Ox- 

ford ;” and * Durham ;” constitute the decora- 

tions of the second No. of this cheap and inter- 
esting publication. 


The Passes of the Alps. By W. Brockedon. 
No. VIII. 

Mr. BrocxeEpon’s present No. contains the 
Passes of the Grimsel and the Gries. Of the 
former, he observes, ‘* The Pass of the Grimsel 
is much frequented in the height of summer: 
the fine scenery of the Oberhasli, and the upper 
valley of the Aar, and the direct communica- 
tion of these by the Grimsel with the Haut- 
Valais, and the glaciers of the Rhone, offer 
influcements to the traveller to make this pas- 
sage of the Alps, and will repay the fatigue 
of the excursion.” Of the Pass of the Gries, 
although it has not been the site of any re- 
markable battle, or other historical event, Mr. 
Brockedon says, that ‘the artist, and the 
lover of the wild and beautiful in nature, can- 
not fail to remember with pleasure the scenes 
presented to them in their excursion by this 
passage of the Alps.” ‘The plates are full of 
romantic beauty ; and to us unhappy Cockneys, 
who are compelled to confine ourselves to ** the 
mass of Temple-bar,” are exceedingly tanta- 
ising. : 





DRAMA. 

THERE is nothing new in the drama this 
week. The Covent Garden company has been 
seen to great advantage on the smaller stage of 
the English Opera House. 


MASTER BURKE. 

Tuts young Mime took his benefit, and deli- 
vered a farewell address, at the Surrey Theatre 
last week, since which the newspapers have 
been stuffed with the most absurd paragraphs 
about him. That he is a boy of precocious and 
extraordinary talent, no one who has seen him 
can doubt; and his excellent performances in 
tragedy, comedy, and farce, are, we are sorry to 
say, a remarkable deterioration of the profes- 
sion to which he belongs,—since, if it be pos- 
sible to teach a child to imitate, so well, feel- 
ings and passions to which childhood must be 
a stranger, the conclusion is inevitable, that 
there is more of trick and mechanism in all but 
the very highest class of acting, than we would 
wish to acknowledge. The comparison is really 
injurious to the stage. What care we for the 
stamp and scowl of Kean's Richard, when we 
sze a tyro of some ten or twelve years old stamp, 





probably about 1500/. wd annum ; but performing cha- 
Tities above allestimation.—Hi, 


nant an expression? How sympathise .we 
with. the tenderness and pathos of Kemble’s 
Romeo, when we see a manikin about three 
feet in altitude, pour out his loves with equal 
fervour, and deplore his disappointments with 
equal bitterness ? How can we laugh at Liston, 
or Farren, or Jones, or Keely, or Power, or 
Wrench, or Harley, when we see and. hear this 
“ juvenile” convulse his audiences by playing 
the droll, the pantaloon, the dandy, the simple. 
ton, the paddy, the scapin, and the jester, as 
the occasion requires? It isa sore libel upon 
dramatic art ; and therefore, perhaps, we ought 
not to wonder so much at the newspaper sto- 
ries of the boy’s being smothered with kisses 
by the ladies at the Surrey (having the whole 
allowance which his contemporaries in so many 
lines might expect), or at his having a shower 
of genuine Irish blessings rained down upon 
him, as if he were the principal in a wake ora 
keening. 








emnineimetedl 
VARIETIES. 

Potato Flowr.—({ From a Correspondent. )—In 
your Number of the 25th of October, you gave 
a receipt for preparing potato farina, to be 
mixed with flour in making bread: I have tried 
it, and found it to answer; but the preparation 
is a very painful and laborious operation ; you 
could perhaps suggest to your numerous ers 
some readier method than that of grating the 
potatoes with the hand. There is probably some 
kind of mill adapted to the purpose. 

Encke Comet.—This comet was very satis- 

factorily seen last evening (Friday) from Dept- 
ford, at 6 hrs.: its nucleus appeared as bright 
as a star of the fifth or sixth magnitude ; its 
coma about 3’ in diameter, and rather of an 
oval than of a circular form, but no appearance 
of a tail. 
Mr. Matthews.—It is with much regret that 
we announce the death of this gentleman, 
author of the Diary of an Invalid. He died 
on the 20th of last May, while performing 
his official circuit in Ceylon. For a consi- 
derable time Mr. Matthews’s health had been 
declining ; but the immediate cause of his death 
was water in the chest, accompanied by some 
disease of the heart. 

Pure Water.—The discussion of the quali- 
ties of the water supplied to the population of 
the metropolis has had so good ai effect, that 
it is stated, four of the Water Companies, viz. 
the New River, East Middlesex, West Middle- 
sex, and Grand Junction, are about to apply to 
Parliament for powers, the object of which is, 
to furnish a purer liquid, by obtaining it from 
higher and less corrupted sources than here- 
tofore. 

Accident.—By an unfortunate accident, on 
Wednesday, at Covent Garden Theatre, an 
ignition of the foul air and essential oils left 
in the gasometers took place, and two indi- 
viduals unhappily lost their lives, and several 
others were dreadfully scorched. We are not 
of those who join the hue and cry of danger 
on such occasions; but after the untoward 
events at the Coburg, the Argyll Rooms, and 
Covent Garden, we trust that no place of pubs 
lic resort will continue to manufacture gas upon 
the premises. ‘ 

Fever at Gibraltar.—In consequence of the 
continued fever at Gibraltar, it has been pro+ 
posed to the faculty of medicine at Toulouse to 
strengthen the medical commission which had 
been sent out by the Academy at Paris. The 
reports which have reached Toulouse from 
Gibraltar fully confirm the statements already 
given as to the nature of the fever, which is 
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fested itself a few years ago upon the Spanish 
coast, at a few leagues from Gibraltar. It is 
stated in a letter received by the faculty of 
medicine at Toulouse, that one of the Spanish 
physicians at Gibraltar, who had by him a 
phial .of hydrocyanic (Prussic) acid, had pre- 
scribed ‘it in large doses with the most benefi- 
cial effect; and it is recommended by the 
writer to those who may be sent out, to provide 
themselves with this powerful but, under right 
management, useful medicine. M. Moreau de 
Jonnes, in a recent ‘sitting of the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, attributed the fever to the 
arrival there of a Swedish ship from the Havan- 
nah, the crew of which were so affected; but 
it does not appear, from the latest accounts 
which have reached France and this country, 
that it has been clearly traced to such an 
origin. a 

Philosophical Literature.—In the course of 

the last year, the Academy of Bordeaux pro- 
as a prize question, ‘* What has been the 
influence of the doctrines of Bacon and Des- 
cartes upon the progress of human intellect ?” 
The prize has been awarded to two young men, 
natives of Bordeaux, for a memoir, in which 
they establish, that the enlightened views of 
these writers, as applied to discoveries in che. 
mistry and natural history, by directing atten- 
tion to them, have been of important service in 
improving the condition and knowledge of man- 
kind. 

French Academy. — M. le Comte Daru, a 
peer of France, has been elected to supply the 
place in the French Academy, vacant by the 
death of M. le Comte Andreossy; and M. 
Puissant has been elected a member of the Sec- 
tion of Geometry, in the room of the great 


place. 

New Art.—A M. Nobili lately presented to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences a great number 
of steel plates, upon which, by a new discovery, 
he had been able to paint as upon board or 


paper. 

Anecdote. — The smell of the gas-lights at 
Covent Garden Theatre has been loudly com- 
plained of, and led to the temporary closing of 
the theatre. We cannot say that we are our- 
selves partial to scents of this kind, but the 
censurers ought to be aware that even on such 
points there may exist varieties of taste. A 
lady of very high rank, so far from finding the 
smell of lamps disagreeable, was wont, when in 
the country, to lean over the stair balusters, 
and, blowing out the lights, inhale, with im- 
mense satisfaction, the effluvia of the wicks, 
exclaiming, “* Ah! this is delicious; it puts 
me so much in mind of the Opera House !” 

Melancholy Death!—The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s elephant died the other day, at his resi- 
dence, Chiswick. The black swan is seen in 
mourning upon the adjoining lake; and the 
cockatoo in the garden has never spoken since 
this great and heavy loss occurred. The prin- 
cipal sausage-makers in town express infinite 
regret that the event did not occur nearer 
Christmas-time ; when, like court mourning, 
it might have been made convenient to trade, 
wholesale and retail. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Rev. Charles Forster, B.D. Chancellor of Ardfert, 
announces a work entitled Mahometanism Unveiled: 
— an Attempt to explain, on new but strictly Scrip- 
tural Principles, the growth and permanence of this 
Arch- : founded on an examination of History, 
both and Saracenic, and of Prophecy, as delivered 
in the Old and New Testament. 

Mr. Jennings is a work entitled the Tower 
Menagerie; comprising the Natural History of the Ani- 
mals contained in that Establishment, with Anecdotes of 
their Character and History, illustrated by a Por- 
trait of each, drawn from the life by Mrs Harvey, and 


ved on wood by Branston and Wrights with 4 
4 te Vignettes, and printed by Mr. Whit . The 
rospectus affords us a very favourable opinion of the 
embellishments, printing, and general style of the work. 
Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in the 
UPiograpny and Obituary for 1829, are the follow- 
bishop Sutton—Dugald Stewart, —— J. 
on. Mrs. Damer—Bishop Tomline—the 
Margravine of Anspach—Sir Richard J. Strahan—Dean 
Hook—Captain Clapperton—Richard P. Bonington, Esq. 
—Archdeacon Coxe — Lady Caroline Lamb—the Rev. 
Edward Forster—Sir Henry Torrens—Henry Neele, Esq. 
—Dr. Mason Good—William Lowndes, Esq.—Harry Stoe 
Van Dyk, Esq.—Vice-Admiral Nowell, &c. &c. 

We understand that the fourth edition of Friendly and 
Seasonable Advice to the Roman Catholics of England, 
with an Appendix and Notes by the Rev. Walter Far- 

— M.A. is on the eve of publication by Messrs. 

vington. 

The. facetious, alliterative, and anecdotical Mr. Wadd 
has a new work in the press, with the piquant title of 
Comments on Co cy — Lineaments of Leanness — 
Mems. and Maxims on Diet and Dietetics. 

Mr. James Sheridan Knowles’ new comedy of the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green is in a state of forwardness 
for publication.—[We believe it was printed at Glasgow a 


— of years ago.—Ed.]} 
he French Press.—It is stated in a letter from Paris, 
that one of the first efforts of the liberal party in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, will be a motion for the 
abolition of the despotic power now tl 
French government, of suppressing any production of the 
press which is offensive to them. As experience has shewn 
that this mode of suppression does not operate to the 
extent that is desired by its advocates, it will probabl 
meet with less opposition from the government than it 
would receive under different circumstances. It has been 
shewn, that in less than a fortnight after the suppression 
of Berenger’s last volume of songs, 5000 copies were sent 
from Brussels (where they had been printed), and dis- 
of in the frontier towns of France; and that in 
aris itself three editions of these songs were privately 
printed and sold, to the injury of the possessor of the 
copyright, but without answering the pu which was 
intended by the government. The same thing is said to 
have occurred with a work called Journées Mémorables 
de la Révolution Francaise, published in small volumes, 
at five sous each, and from which Sir Walter Scott has 
borrowed largely in his Life of Napoleon. This work, 
when rohibited in Paris by the government, was re- 
= at Brussels and in Leipzig, and an immense num- 

r found their way back to Paris. 

The Rev. F. Valpy, author of the Second Greek Delec- 
tus, is preparing for publication a.Second Latin Delectus, 
with copious ~~ Notes at the @nd. It is intended as 
a Sequel to Dr. Valpy’s Latin Delectus. 

he Rev. J. Seager, who lately edited Viger on the 
Idioms of the Greek e, has in the press Hi 
veen on the Greek Particles, translated into English, and 
abridged, for the Use of Schools. It is his intention to 
publish Bos and Hermann on the same p! 

The second volume of Mr. Sharon Turner’s Modern 
History of England is in the press. It will, we are in- 
formed, contain the Reigns of Edward VI., Red and 
Elizabeth; with Chapters on the Corruption of An- 
cient Catholic Church, which occasioned the Reforma- 
tion—On the Rise and Progress of Luther—On the His- 
tory and Proceedings of the Council of Trent—and on the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

There is announced, the Narrative of a Tour from the 
Bank to Barnes, by way of Piccadilly, Knightsbridge, &c. 
and the Countries west of London ; with some Account of 
the Inhabitants and Customs of the Regions east of Ken- 
sington. By an Inside Passenger. 

for publication, Friendly Advice to my Poor 
Neighbours, in a Series of Cottage ‘Tales and D e8, 
by a Layman. 

The —— spatinaie. and other Tales, is announced 
by Miss Dagley, the author of the Birthday, and our fa- 
vourite little work of Fairy Favours. 

A History of the University of Leyden, by Professor 
Siegerbeck, is announced. 

Anne of Geierstein, or the Maiden of the Mist, in three 
volumes, byjthe Author of Waverley, is announced among 
the northern forthcoming publications prefixed to the 
Tales of a Grandfather. 

There is evidently at this period two grand distinctions 
in the literary as well as in the religious and political 
world—indeed, the former is the n consequence 
of the latter. The London University, strictly connected 
with the dissen interests, and not setting forward 
religious instruction as a vital — le, has given rise to 
the King’s College, which the Church of Eng warmly 
supports, and where religious observances are to be con- 
joined with the tem of education. In the same 
spirit, we observe, an advertisement in our columns 
to-day, that the publications of the Society for Promot- 
ing Useful Knowledge have prompted another set of men 
to publish a Library of Religious Know! . It will be 
a strange thing if, amidst all this competition, the public 
does not, as usual, reap the benefit, and become a well- 


taught public. 

It is stated, that a Series of Letters of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, written from Bender, after the battle of Pultawa, 
er a discovered at Lubeck, and is likely to be pub- 

Preparing for publication, Ecclesiastical Annals, from 
the commencement of Scripture History to the Sixteenth 
Century; translated and abridged from the Latin of Pro- 





fessor Spanheim of Leyden, by the Rev. G. Wright. 
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In the Press.—An Account of the Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions attached to the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, the Public and Endowed Grammar 
Schools, Chartered Companies, and Corporate Bodies; 
ving the Names of the Founders, and a S of 
e Qualifications requisite for the respective Candidates. 
—A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. P. Arnold, —An 
Essay on the Deaf and Dumb; shewing the advantages of 
Medical Treatment in early Infancy, by J. H. Curtis.— 
The Principles of Natural Philosophy developed and ap- 
plied in Explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry, Electri- 
city, Galvanism, &c., by Thomas Exley, A.M.—The Yule 
Log; being a Christmas Eve's En’ nment: and also a 
new work on Dancing, by T. Wilson, Teacher of Danc- 
ing.—Popular Lectures on Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation, by W. Carpenter. 

*,* We beg to repeat, that Advertisements can, on no 
account, be admitted in the Literary Gazette under this 
head, which is strictly confined to literary news, and in 
every respect gratuitously collected for the sake of general 
intelligence. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Batler’s Geogreriy. 8th edition, 8vo. 9s. bds.—Wellbe- 
loved on Highways, 8vo. 18s. bds.— Memoir of Dr. Wright, 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Ballantyne’s Examination of the Human 
Mind, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Time’s Telescope, 1829, {s. bds.— 
East India Register, 1829, 10s. sewed.—Medical Calendar, 
or Guide to the Schools, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Godwin's eee 
Wanderer’s Legacy, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds.—Churchyard 


e| Gleanings, &c., 12mo. 5s. bds.—The Golden Lyre, limo. 


10s. 6d. silk.—Matheson’s Advice to Religious Inquirers, 
12mo. 4s. bds.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by » Vol. 
II, 4to. 1. 10s. bds.—-H ”s Stenography, new edition, 
12mo. 3s. sewed, or 3s. 6d. bd. 


————— 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1828. 
N 


lovember. | Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday -- 13 | From 26. to 47. 29.69 to Stat. 
Friday ---- 14| —— 33. — 50. | 29.69 — 29.33 
Saturday -- 15} —— 40. — 51. 29.33 — Stat. 
Sunday ---- 16) —— 41. — 53, | 29.22 — 29.30 
Monday 17| — 4. — 50, 29.50 — 29.71 

uesday ++ 18 | —— 37, — 47. | 29.83 — 29.86 
Wednesday 19| —— 34 — 48. | 20.82 — 29.96 

Prevailing wind W. and S.W 


Ww. 
Except the 19th, generally cloudy, with frequent show- 


ers of rain. 
Rain fallen, 1°55 of an inch. ‘ 
imonton. CHARLES H, ADAMS. 
Latitude. ..... 51° 37 32’ N. 
Longitude -.-- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
In the note to our last, on the low state of the thermo- 
meter, for minutes, read degrees. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We plead haste, and even carelessness, in allowing the 
bad French of our last week’s Paris Letter to pass uncor- 
rected. The fact is, that in order to receive the latest 
news from that capital, our correspondence is timed to the 
last moment at which it can be received and printed before 
our sheet goes to press :—thus, errors, in the hurry of final 
correction and arrangement, sometimes escape us; but we 
will say, in justice to our printer and his assistants, that it 
would +}! the best that ever existed to publish a periodical 
work of its kind more minutely accurate in all its various 
parts than the Literary Gazette. We are, however, the 
more sorry for our fault in this instance, because we have 
intended, for some time, to ex) the folly of using so 
much French phraseology in English writing, and too 
often using it wrongly. 

We understand that it was Mr. W. A. Hastings by 
whom the copy of Coyhe to which we last week alluded 
in our notice of the British Gallery, was executed. 

We have to acknowledge many beautiful poetical con- 
tributions, of which we shall make selections as copiously 
and as quickly as we can. Of late, our Reviews have 
ob! us to quote so much verse, that we have been 
unwilling to overcharge our weekly sheet by inserting 
original compositions, however much we have felt their - 
charms and silently thanked their authors. We are un- 
able to render more particular answers, even respecting 
the York Rose. 

Post-Office.—It may be useful to others as well as to us 
to know that letters put into the Paris post-office (and we 
og ver other foreign post-offices) addressed to individuals 

England, are not forwarded unless the postage is paid. 
We lately received an official notice from Paris that some 
correspondence in this predicament was lying for us, 
with an intimation, that, upon paying the charge and 
shewing the notice, the letters would be delivered. We 
accordingly wrote to a friend and inclosed the avis ; but the 
attempt was fruitless—our friend was only bandied about 
through half-a-dozen different departments, and at last 
found that our letters (which cost us so much expense 
and trouble) had been burnt a fortnight before ! ! ! 

*4* The late arrival of the Tales of a Grandfather, and 
the space we have devoted tu a novelty, respecting which 
so much public curiosity existed, have obliged us to defer 
many articles which were prepared for this Number of 
the Gazette. Among these are a History of the Encke 
Comet—an Account of the Improvements at Munich— 
and a Statement of the Situation, Resources, &c. of Prus- 
sia, all from sources of high intelligence. Our own Re- 
views and miscellanies have also yielded on this occasion ; 
the conclusion of Nollekens—Mrs. Godwin’s Poems— 
Lunn’s Tragedy—Musical Annual, &c. &c. 

ErrAtuM.—For Madame Mallebranche read Malibran, 





in our last week’s notice of the King’s Theatre. 
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In 12mo. 8s. 6d. 8d edition of the 
AMPAIGNS of the BRITISH ARMY 
at WASHINGTON and NEW ORLEANS. 
By the Author and. aoe xniet formly with, 
Printed for John Murray, 4 , rm Street. 





Iifustrated with Portraits of Captain Franklin, Captain Back, 
Dr. Richardsop, Lieutenant Hood, and with 16 vet engraved 
on Steel by Finden, {in all 20 Plates), price only 20s. 

HE INTERESTING NARRATIVE of 
CAPTAIN FRANKLIN'S PRIYA TIONS and SUF- 

FERINGS during his VOYAGES to the POL. SEA. Beau- 
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Printed for John Murray, Ibemarle Street. 





Vol. II. 8vo. 
NNALS of JAMAICA, 
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ember of the Universities of Oxford and Utrecht, and Rector 
of the Parish of St. Ann, Jamaica. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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ee age: 
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Printed (by permission of the Author) } W. Harrison, Book- 
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'o. with Plates, pric 
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HE SACRED CALENDAR ‘of PRO- 
PHECY. 
By GEORGE | STANLEY FABER, B.D. 
of Long Newton 
*,* The object of th isp vio is to combine together the various 
Prophee ies, both of the Old and of the New Testament, which 
treat of the grand double Period of Seven Times: a period, coin- 
ciding with those times of the Gentiles, which, evolving in strict 
chronological succession, are thence janis styled by Mede *« the 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy.” In the present both much more 
extensive and much more complete work, the author has been 
enabled at once to rectify various errors in his preceding publica- 
tions, and to give a better arrangement (extending down to the 
resent day) of that part of the Prophetic Volume which he be- 
ieves to have been already unfolded. 
Printed for C. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Wares lace, Pall Mall. 
hom may be had, 


All of Mr. Faber’ s other Works. 


New Edition of Byron. 
Another new and still more beautiful edition, with a Portrait 
and Aiveteetionty engraved by Finden. 4 pocket vols. 18mo. 
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Insanity. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
OMMENTARIES on the Causes, Forms, | p: 
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nity. y GEORGE MAN B » M.D. 
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Ing thick vols. 8vo. 21. 10s. 
NEW DICTIONARY. I “Talia, ‘Eng. 


: lish, French—English, Italian, French. 


By 8. E. PETRONJ and J. DAVENPORT. 
3d otition, corrected and improved. 
London: Treuttel and weet oe Treuttel, Jun. and yy 
Oo. 


Delau and o Square; 
Great Mariborough Street ; Simpkin and Marshall ; and 
Son Berners Street; Parker, Oxford; Deightons, 
) Gra s, Liverpool; Upham, 

Akin, "Rorwich Robinson, Manchester ; 
Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds; Wrightson, 
Birmingham ; * Cadell and Gos Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 
J. Brash and Co., Smith and Son, a A. Brown and Co. 
Aberdeen; J. Cumming, Milliken Dublin; King and 
‘Ridings, Cork ; and 8. Phelan, Waterford. 

The following are a few of the critical opinions nate given 
‘upon this yromenng © » amongst which those of such distinguished 
writers as Signors lagioll, Lampredi, Monti, and Rossetti, are 
not the least remarkable. 

«‘ This new Italian Dictionary will be found to contain nearly 
18,000 ‘more words than that of Baretti; an advantage of itself 
sufficient to stamp its decided superiority. But — is not theJ 
‘only one. Aware of the d 

even b Lame who have made some progress int age, 
from the different pronunciations of ¢ and o, these can are 
marked Kncee wnt and referred to equivalent sounds in En- 
glish. The and perplexing irregularities 
of verbs, and me plurals of nouns, have been carefully noted; 
and the poetical ases, words, contractions, &c. will be seen in 
the addenda, which part has also been enriched with the philo- 
dogical observations of the celebrated Monti.”—Literary Gazctte. 

* But as to the Itelian words that cannot-find a place in this 
work, (Grammaire Raisonnée de la oe Italienne), students 
may safely consult the dictionary of Professor Petronj. This 
work possesses an incontestable superiority over every one of the 
kind which has been hitherto published, not only by the abund- 
ance of its nomenclature, and by the tonic agcent which is marked 
on all the words, but especially by the novel idea of the author, 
of marking the open ¢ and 0, which is of the greatest use to stu- 
dents, and particularly to such as cultivate the Italian vocal mn- 
sic. The author has acquitted himself of this difficult task with 
a sedguent and skill above all praise.”—Biagioli, Gram. Rai- 
sonn 

s Si « Petronj’s ular Italian, English, and French Dic- 

a, Bren ten nn valuable a of this sort, which has 
yet — pecs from the greater number of words collected | 

‘om the best modern m the terms 
.of science and art with onick it is a on from the mark- 
dng of the accepts, which afford useful aid to the prosody and | 
ortho&py.”—Rossetti, Commento sopra la Divina sean Es di 
Dante, Vol. I. f 

«* I have carefully ined the new dicti 'y of Signor S. E. 
Petronj, of which my Ee yg cannot yt otherwise than extreme- | 
ly favourable, as is a most laborious one, entirely new, 
and of the greatest wtility to the easy attainment (almost without | 
the assistance of a master,) of a lect knowledge of our lan- 

wage. The author has smoothed every difficulty which could 

mpede the progress of the student of Italian, especially in what ; 
regards the ixsegular verbs, the plurals of nouns, and the poetical ; 
words and modes of expression. The idea which he has first had, | 
of indicating the exact pronunciation of every word, is a most 
happy one, especially on accourit of the two vowels ¢ and 0, which 
must be pronounced (in the words written with the same letters,) 
sometimes with a close and confined sound, and sometimes with } 
an open and bread sound, always ch ir 3" 
a thing of the — importance to speaking correctly and! 
clearly, and al, iving harmony and sweetness to the Italian 
singing. Fiesty ¢ "£ author having, in his appendix, availed 
himself of many of the remarks of Cavalier Monti, in his valu- 
able ‘ Proposta,’ has enriched and completed his labours, and! 
thereby paid a just tribute to’ merit and truth. Signor Monti, 
aware of this circumstance, as well as of the merits of Signor Pe-' 
tronj’s dictionary, concurs with me in pronouncing it the most 
useful work of the kind.”—Letter from Signor Lampredi to Dr. 
Pitaro, at Paris. 

Of the publishers cy be had, the folloming standard Italian | 

and French Shoo! Si 
1. Corso di Lingen to lane, che contiene 

Principi e Regole Grammaticali, Frasi, Dialoghi, Anedotte, 
Favole, e Lettere. Operetta Elementari di 8S. E. Petronj. Se-, 
conda edizione. In 12mo. price 6s. 4 t 

2. Orlando Furioso di Ludovico Ariosto,! 
conservato nella sua epica integrita, e recato ad uso della studiosa! 
gioventa, da Gioacchino Avesani, Veronese. Con utile annota- 
zioni. Nuova edizione, diligentemente corretta. In 3 vols. 
12mo. price li. 1s. 
3. Gil Blas de Santillano del le Sage, tra- 


dotto dal Dottor Crocchi Sanese. Seconda edizione di Londra, 
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‘publicata e corretta da S. E. Petronj. In 5 vols. 18mo. ll. 18. 


4. Le Avventure di Telemaco, Figliulo 
@’Ulisse, tradotta dal Li 0 Francese di Fenelon. Nuova 
edizione, corretta ed accentuata. In 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. sewed. 

5. Gette Navali Britanniche, dal Grande 
Alfredo sino alla Battaglia di Navarino, regnante S. M. Giorgio 
IV. An Tealian Poem, #d edition. By Stefano Egidio Petron). 
Two vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, price 1. 1s. 


6. Dante, Ariosto, e Tasso, Epitome della 


loro Vita, ed ‘Analisi dei lore principali Poemi. One vol. 8v0. 
ediz. 2. Prezzo 14s. 


7. Le Favole del la Fontaine, in Versi Itali- 
ani. Three vols. 18mo. ediz.4. Prezzo 15s. 

a Lettere fel Cardinal Bentivoglio, con 
a ggnetic hg G. Biagioli. One vol. 12mo. 

9. Costantini, Morale Poetica Italiana, 
12mo. Frontispiece, 4s. 1821. 

10. Scelta di Prose Italiane, 3a ediz. 
da Barrace, 2 vols. 12mo. sewed, Ss. 


1922. 
Ll. Neova Scelta di Prose Italiane, 
2 vols. 12mo. sewed, Se. 


12. Gussmaroni, { Grammaire Italienne, 2d 

edition, 12mo. 8s. 1822. 
Ter Exercises for the Grammar, 
Gesta di Enrico IV. trad. del 


Italienne, J2mo. 3s. 











«Lhe, ery 
“—— di Voltaire, imo. is. 6d. 


argani, 





16. ———., translated by G. Guicheny, 
12mo. bound, 5s. 1896. 


. , Key to, 12mo. ditto, 3s. 1826. 


18. Campan, Mad. Lettres de Deux Jeunes 
Amies, with Notes and Translations, by Duvard. Foolscap 8vo. 
5s. 1826. 

19. Classiques Frangais, choix de, dirigé par 
L. T. Ventouillac. Twenty-four Parts, i@mo. Portraits and 
Plates, 3f. 12s. 3823—7. 

List of Works in the Collection. 
Buffon, Morceaux Choisis, 1 vol. ......+ 
Corneille, Choix de Tragédies, 2 vol: 
Cottin, Elizabeth, 1 vol. ........ 
Fénélon, Télémaque, 2 vols. . 

‘lorian, Numa Pompilius, 2 vols.. 
Marmontel, Bélisaire, 1 vol.. ‘ 
» Choix de Contes Moraux, 1 Yol 
Moliere, Choix de Renee 5 2 vols.. 
Morceaux d'Histoire ........ 
Pascal, Pensées, 1 vol.. 
Racine, Choix de gain 2 vols.. 
Saint Pierre, Paul et Virginie, 1 vol. . 
——-, La Chaumiére Indienne, 1 vol... 
Voltaire Histoire de Charles X11. 2 vois. A 
—— Pierre le Scent, 2 vols.... 4 

’ * Choix de Tragédies, 2 vols........ 


20. Cottin, Pensées, Maxime, et Réflexions 
Morales de, par Bernays, 18mo. 

21. Delavoye, ‘Momens dérobés, 12mo. 6s. 
1821. 

22. Maurois’s French Grammar, 2d edition, 
12mo. 5s. bound. 1823. 
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RECT IL printed in post 8vo. price 7s. 


ELECTIONS from SHAK SPEARE. 
By Adhd OAKLEY, Esq. 

Printed for i. man, Rees, Orme, ‘Brown and Green, Pater- 
noster Row; J. . Richardson, Cornhill; Black, Young, and 
Young, York Street, Covent Garden; and may be had of all 
other Booksellers. 

« The judgment of the selector has made it a rope of pearls, a 
treasury of gems, or, shall we not rather say, with reference to 
the divine genius of the original, a galaxy of thick-studded and 
brilliant stars, which delight the sight and soul.”—Literary 
Gazette, March 8, 1828. 

“It is a volume that particularly sopesis to the lounging 
student, who, too , negligent to go through the voluminous 
is anxious to arrive at them by a 
= cut. He will find the present selection blazing all over 
with the ae gem of talent, and, as such, a highly valuable 

a Sun » March 28, 

“ ‘Wie enthusiasm for bis author is quite delightful: and he 
has shewn his minute and extensive acquaintance with his won- 
derful works, by the great judgment and delicacy with which 
the specimens are chosen. The book is dedicated, in a spirit of 
kindred admiration, to Mrs. Siddons.”—London Weekly Review, 
Mareh 15. 

It consists of a series of specimens from the plays of Shak- 
Speare, selected with tact and ey » discovering an poaneint. 
ance with the works of the peet lly extensive and exac 
—New Monthly Magazine, May 1828. 

«* He has descended into the Shakspeare mine, and the rich- 
out and the rarest of the gems he has made joes Prize, undebased 
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. Byvo. 74. boards, 
CENES of WARs. and other Poems. 
MEE Reni JOHN MALCOLM wes 
r scences renees 
sil id South =| AS srpeigy , 
Diverdens of Holl: liyeot 5 $ or, the Mother’s 
Art of Thinking. as ny? An of Clan Albin,” and “ Eliza- 
beth de Bruce.” Thick 1 sae ig Babeaghs and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. pee 





Works published during the Week by Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, and Green. 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR for _— 


Edited by ALARIC A. Rays ay 


Illustrated by, Twelve dighly Spished 
Drawings and Painti ty o the first Maies. 
in zich crimson silk, 
he Plates are of a 7, en eretofore, and 


all from 
the burins of the most eminent Hogranes The subjeges es elve 


by Leulies Gurnee, Danby: FB. Stepbanol, Hilton, ‘Westall 
ie, Turner, + Ste) esta 

foe, Northcote, J. Stephanoff, F peed yg b iecledieg 

the well-known Portrait of Sir Walter ‘seat, painted 

late Mr. Constable, of Edinburgh. e Pie coat of of 

the work has, as usual, been re bya gah variety of the 

most distinguished writers of the 

The la z aper edition of the invents, Trial Prot of the 
Plates on paper, price 24s. Proofs on see. peice 
30s. ina Portfolio. A very few Proofs Ta a. price Be. 

The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Souvenir, 
Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. Elegantly half-bound in Turkey 
peed of with gilt leaves, price 7s. 

Illustrated by Twelve highly | finished Engravings on Steel (in- 

cluding a Portrait of Prince George of Caspherand) and nume- 

rous Woodcuts, after Designs by George Cru: 

The Literary Department of the volume ore been “supplied by 
thirty of the most disti: unguiched writers of the day, and will be 
found peculiarly adayied to interest young persons 

Elements of Natural Hie , adapted to the 
present state of the Science, contai' u Generic Characters 
of nearly the whole of the Animal Kingdon, and Descriptions of 
the principal Species. By John Stark, F.R.8.E. Member of the 
Wernerian Natural History Recley 2 of Zalnburgh, &c. &c. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Epgravings, price 3/. 

TMnstracions of t the Great “Operations of Sur. 

Trepan, Hernia 
Bui Charles Bell, Protetase of Physiology in the Vatrentay of Lon- 
don, &c. &c. In n large 4to. with 20 Plates, price 8/. 15s. plain, or 
5l. 5s. coloured Impressions. 

The Morbid Anatomy of the Human Brain ; 
illustrated by coloured E Ac- 
count of the puis Diseases of that Viscus. ‘by Robt. Hooper, 








This « wank will be found not only to afford those who have not 
the opportunity of making extispicial dissections, or of investi- 
gating disease parts, the means tp eye acquainted with 
= “ee on di - and ~ ot tructure—but will 
also put t n possession of a museum, in some respects more 
desirable a eet than the parts themselves. 

In order to extend the circu ation of this wore, oe Author has 
fixed the price at Two Guineas and 4 Half, which is just one-half 
of what would cover his expenses, provided ~ whole of the 
wee is sold. 








y y d with 
meaner minerals.” —Gentleman’s Magazine, Tale 1828, 





Books lately published by D. A. Talboys, Oxford. 

N ESSAY on the ORIGIN, PROGRESS, 

and BECHER of RHYMING LATIN VERSE, with 
many Specimen: 

By Sir “ALEXA NDER CROKE, D.C.L. and F. a S. 

Neatly printed in crown 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d 
Twelve Copies, a” have been printed on fine drawing paper, 
rice 18s. half-bound. 

2. Cardinal Wolsey. The Life and Death 
of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal, divided into three Parts, — his 
Aspiring, Triumph, and Death. By Thomas Storer, Student of 
Christ hurch, Oxford. In 1 meg 8vo. printed uniformly with 
Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, 7s. 6d. boards. Only 120 Copies 
printed. 

3. The Oxford Prize Poems; being a Col- 
lection of all the English Poems that have obtained Prizes in the 
University of Oxford. A new edition, revised and corrected, 
Preven 5 printed on the finest wove paper, foolscap 8vo. price 


. boards. 
Drax contains the late Bishop Heber’s beautiful Poem, “ Pales- 
. Pompeii; the Oxford English Prize Poem 


for 1827, foolscap 8vo. 2s. 
Nearly ready for ane eo in 1 vol. beautifully printed 
wn 8vo. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney; containing the Defence of Poesy— Letter to Queen Eliza- 
beth—Astrophel and Stella, and other Poems—Letters to his 
Brother on Foreign Travel—Defence of the Eari of Leicester, 
&c. A Life of the Author, and Illustrative Notes, by Wil- 
—_ Gray, Esq- of Magdalen College, Oxon. and of the Inner 
‘emple. 

Professor Heeren’s Manual of Ancient His- 
tory, translated from the German, in 1 vol. 8vo. is nearly 
ready. 

Reflections on the Politics and Commerce of 
Ancient Greece, will very shortly appear. And 

The remainder of the Professor’s Great 
Work on the Politics, C and I of the Chief 
Nations of Antiquity, is in course ote prepara‘ 

Oxford, printed and published by D. A. Talboys ; London, by 
hee Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green ; and all Book- 
sellers. 








Winchester School.—Price 


OME ACCOUNT of the. “SYSTEM of 
FAGGING at WINCHESTER SCHOOL; with Re- 
marks, and a Correspondence with Dr. WILLIAMS, Head Mas- 


ter of that Public School, on the, lage Expulsions thence, for 
to the Authority of the Prefects. 
“uy Sir ALEXANDER ‘MALE, Bart. 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 





of the « Ill * may have their C 
changed a this, without any pAditional expense, by coping a at 
21, Saville 

The Pup il’s Pharmacopeeia, being a literal 
Translation of no Lendon Pharmacoperia; to which is annexed 
a Table of the Names of Medicines, with ag BW Mes Doses, 
and Antidotes, in Cases of Poisoning, &c. Mangbax, 
Lecturer on peg eee | and Materia Medica. In A coat volume, 
5th edition, 6s. 

*,* * This edition contain every information relative to the 
College of Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, East India Company's 
Service, &c. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain. By John Britton, F.A.S. &c. In 4to. Part IX. price 2. gs. 

This Part contains Twenty- five Engravings, with Thirty pages 
of Letter-press, Ill and I 

Part X. to conclude the work, will be pub. 
lished on the Ist of January, 1829. 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and other 
Matters, selected from the Columns of the “Times” Journal. 
In foalscap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards. 

« None but little minds dread little books.”—Figaro. 


The Magazine of Natural History, and Jour. 
nai of Zoology, Botany, einqesoasy & p octens am id M 
Conducted by J. C. Loudon, F &c. In 8vo. No. 

(to be continued every two mente, ph with the «Gar- 
dener’s Magazine,”) price 3s. 

The Edinburgh Review ; or, Critical Jour- 
nal. No. XCV. Price 6s. 


(CCONSTABLE’S (MISCELLANY. | Vol. 
Sovond Velume of'e History of the itebeliians to Scotland, under 
from 1638 till 1660. 











the Marquess of Mente and others, 
y ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Anes Bh History of the Rebellion in ell 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 





2d edition, revised, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 274. 


ALATHIEL,; a Story of the Past, the 

a and the Future. 

risen from the pecan s of the volumes before us, 

just as we Ponts felt er losing ourselves in the absorbing in- 
terest of Shakespeare’s finest tragedy. Every page is instinct 
with the of ion or ee some sept aie of 
romantic grandeor— 
the auient, tw heroic, the devoted. wecnnatl thes the 
hi to preety Saat, the pape Tere fy we wil 
venture to predict, not 
destined, like other wor of {maglaatony te sped and ar 
aia er "—Gentleman's Magaxine. 


tinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Stiget. 





THE LITERARY | GAZETTE; &e. 


Second Raltion of Paley's Netural Theology, by Paxton. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


ATURAL THEOLOGY. 
Le hry rd PALEY, D.D 
Husteated by a Bories of F reno -one Plates, and Explanatory 


Membet of the, haya Callege PARTON, London 
Second edition, with Additions, 2 vole. tro. illustrated with 
-one vings, 
“+ Archdeacon Paiey's werk is too talversally known to require 
commen edition of it has Se 38 dv antage of a clear and 
; and of plates which, 
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to 

think, to a 

nderstanding of the author.” eae Mdhy Magazine, 
| well i of the Ly oa 


Th work, pla 
ol ts of anatom: = siol rr luced b: by? 
cipal vuhjen ars mae logy, adduced by pl 











lishing a series of his prin ng letter-pres de- 
ae voriginal book ot be without 4 ne 
v withou! pa” urg 
Review, Oc! 


A Series “of Thirty-Si Engravings, ith 
page ooo Tatar pes, praeh weet Paley coal Treclogy, 

1, 

A Series of Thirty-Six Lithographic Plates, 
pany ny = ry A ata of Paley’s Natural The- 


10. 
"tora, Published by J. Vincent; G. B. Whittaker; Simpkin 
and Marshall; and Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, London. 





AL SERIES \ of f OB BSERVATIONS on 
STRICTURES of the URETHRA, giving an Account 
roy Instruments, and of a Method of Treat- 

Forms of that 

en safely and ly cured. Illustrated 


By RICHARD rr adaige 7a nape eee 
Member of the Royal College lately House 
Surgeon to St. 
* The information 


Mirnal, Oct. 1898. 
. Stafford’ and he 
ice eroeiay et 





has put it 


me 





es ea - 


a Committee of the Royal College 


n,and Green, 


ma Tons, Quite, Bro 
Auther, 15, Suffolk ‘Street, Pall Mal) 


is highly valuable, and Mr. Stafford deserves | | 
for th y of his 


Te mm, naa 2S a “Poem. | 


ret. CARRINGTON. 

06 faiy 08 Bagiend helde 
Within her world of beau —Page 28. 
Printed for John Marray, bemarle Street. 





In a few days, 
ONTMORENCY; a Tragic Drama. 
Minor Poems. 

By H. W. MONTAGU. 


In the ponet, (on8 samp © Meshniesany,” as one 


Jagillon ; m5 9 Tragic & 
. St. Paul’s on ea rel 


in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


EMOIRS < of. SCIPIO DE RICCI, late 





in T 


vol w be complete of Siself, co that the senior may 
suit his own in the selection of such portions of the work as 
may be most agreeable to him, while the whole wil form toge- 
theres and preh library of R Know- 


ot mang eminent divine has been obained, and 


Pa yen be spared Vee seek such a work as po su 








\rtemaggp yee ord to his futher 


7 ings 

the clergyman to bie peeenienes, whatever ies 
while its cheapness w: oes avtmabe nt eels 

for ‘ distribution. 





ww days, in 2 vols. post 8v: 
ETTERS from the EGEAN, 
By JAMES EMERSON, Esq. 
One ofthe Authors of a “ Picture of Greece.” 
island-gemmed Aigean.”—Byron. 
Printed aes Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


few days, in 2 vols. post 8v 


NALES “of WOMAN; designed. to exhibit 
the Female Character in its brightest points of view. 
“Ow last and best of all create, 
forméd from Vipee as thy presumptuous mate; 
born beside h: “d aopn thou toilest still, 
toy birthplace preserve from ill: 
place, whether loved or spurned— 
ly birth-place art thou turned.” 
Barrett's Woman. 
Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


ot ie i cameras Engravitgs, ; 
ASSYRIA, meg 





Bare 
Still to ah 


Printed for Hi 

Inafew days, ia 

RAVELS 
sount Zagros, by’ 
Ecbatana and TS ; 
Ispahan, sy and Ja a 








"With 
the Arab Pirates; re 
Amuse 
rinted for H ; 
ee 
Nearly ready, wi ‘al 


niry | ma, 8, New Burlington 
yiice Bugyevings vy 
ing: 
ECTURES on SCULF TURE. 
By JOHN FLAXMAN, Esq. M.A. 
Professor of — in the Royal Academy of Great Britain, 
Member of the Academies of St. Luke, Rome, Florence, Car- 


rara, &c. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Stréet. 





ay n of the Life of Parr. 
In 8vo. with a Portrait,J4s. 
HE second and SRRESPONBENCE a of the 
MEMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late Dr. 
VEL PARR, with bical Notices and Anecdotes of 
a of his Friends, F Pupils, one. 
Me WILLIAM FIELD. 


Printed tardisnty Coli Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


IN THE PRESS. 
Nearly ready, and to form the first of a Series of Modern 
Biographies, 
ERSONAL HISTORY of NAPOLEON 
neouaneeee.. a pocket volumes, beautifully 
printed, and illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood 


and 8 
bn for nae Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just 
LEMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, for the 
tn dither wf Slots from the piaaey of Gngfans.” 
- Printed for John Murray, A: Thematic 


In a fewdags, 2d edition, pieetomagoore’ ond calangnt, 


with 
HE PLANTER’S GUIDE; or, a Prace|i 
my ta Wand, by the rem on he bet Method of eater ne 
on 





Printed for John Murray, ‘Albemarle 


Bvo. U. lie. 6d. 


ALES Sof the ep BERNARD. 


"s Tal Wall 1 
Tale_The = Captain Tale— aoe - “pond The Eng — 
oman’s Tale— Spaniard's a 





’s Tale— 
see The Ttalian’s Tale The 
Printed for Henry Colbum, 8, New Barlington Street. 


in a few days, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL | HISTORY 
of SRGtAND. from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the Death of George II. 
By HENRY HALLAM 
Printed for leh Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 


early ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
HISTORY of PERSIA. 
By Sir JOHN MALCOLM, G.C. C.B. A LS. 
Author of “ Persian Sketches, 
Printing for John Murray, poe Street. 








On the Ist of Januar; Y of will be published, No. I. of 
HE LIBRARY of RELIGIOUS KNOW. 
LEDGE ponte reatises, 
written in a ou lar poy KAD ay style, on << most important 
erica ele g to the History, Prophecies, Doctrines, and Duties 
aes e Ld ge to be conducted by Clergy- 

men e 

The work will be beaut printed in foolseap 8vo. on fine 


papers and with a legible 
Number will be ublished every fortnight, price 6d. 
— Numbers will form a volume, price 4s. 6d. neatly bound 
in cloth. 
Printed for J. A. H » 93, Fleet Street. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the present age, that the means 
of acquiring science and literature have been communicated to 
the middling and lower classes of society. The rg of 
almost re pox ox grr of em have been rendered familiar, 

and the information contained in 
large trea eeaen, ‘hitherto accessible to the wealthy only, has been 
circulated in so ep a form as’to be at the command of the 
artisan mechanic 


But it cannot have escaped notice, that there is yet one branch 
of knowledge, of supreme importance to the interests < a 
kind, which has not been to the i large 
in the same Gusizable manner. It is the science of Theol 
made for the diffu- 
sion of Religion, by has not if derived the advantages of a popu- 
Te is fart femarted, tat 

t ; L sper 


those persons 
tion of oleones knowledge, 

















of 0 be 
who are most active in the = 
have resolved on the exclusion 


a, whole will be conducted by Clergymen of the Church of 
go aE is a general Outline of the Subjects to be 
contained in the Work. 

I. Evidences. A general view of the evidences ns of netomat and 
revealed religion, the substance of the most eminent 
se on these me poate 4 
of those prophecies’ which ‘Rave mae received their accom- 

e hed are 
applied to such ‘awe yet unfulfilléd, in order to discover their 

me and im: 


port. 
III. Doctrines. A clear and distinct Mins procts by which they 
SS religion, and of proofs by which they 
IV. ethics. The soe tn erie all 
tions sustained by man view of te 
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a haus, ptvulte; wenden, 

Dr, ne epee rt aes, 
a Lowi dig’ abjecte wilt be 


ba omer oa ond vad te 
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Histe on of the Crusades. , 
History of the Persecttions of Christignity, the Waldenses, ‘ 
ee 
of the Inquisition. 

History of the ae raza 

of the Pur: 

sf ide Covent dS tition. 

o and Supers: 
His) ad of the Optaions of various Christian Sects. 
eer of Missions to establish Christianity. 

of Christianity in I 


me dea wine 
Soriptate v 


Scripture } 
Scripture —— Peeples Cam 
The Lit mentary on apd History of. 


&c. 
ee * aA the “Edbary of of Religious Baguley: © will be ~ eee 
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ns woe inn 
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GRANDFATHER'S FARM; a 
Pictures of Rural Life. 12mo. 
Sent ae Farm—' 
The ty Casio the Bell- re Bel Tp 
rhe Pastor— 
vers —Consumption—The 





Vow—The Departure—The Return. 


The Life and Adventures of Alexander Sel- 

the real Incid upon which the Romance of 
Hsbinsen Crusoe is founded, in which the Bvents of his Life, 
drawn from authentic Sources, are traced from his birth, in 1a 
until his death, in 1723. With an Ap ee a De- 
scription of the Island of Juan Fernandez, In- 
formation relating to tes, &c. By John ohn Howell, Edi- 
tor of the *« Journal of a Soldier of the Seventy-first 
the ‘‘ Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner,” &c. 
Small Ove, rinted f on d Boyd, Edinburgh ; and 

inted for Oliver an , 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 








religious su! 

But that this deficiency should be supplied Becteeat not only 

from the supreme importance of religion in itself, but from its 

ees se use in communicating a age wore bias to the human mind 
eek. goonies oF 


which marks the present 


a of this work to supply the public with a series 
of volumes, which, at the same time that they will be acknow- 
to treat on subjects of it value, will be 





so interesting by batt naples as to with the most fas- 
cinating discoveries of philosophy and ~ It willoonsist of 





LONDON: Published re age een ty ~ Ae SCBIPPA, ot 
the LITERARY GAZETTB OFFIC: a? Wellington Strett 
Waterloo B e, Strand, and 7, Sauth Mi Calton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold by J. aos |, 98, yo 
Marlborough, Ave Maria ney —_—- Hull; A. Sick, 
Bdinburgh ; and Son, and Rover teon “and Atkinson, 
Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, 
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